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MADONNA DUNYA. 


BY EMILY PFZIFFER. 

[This poem is founded on a Russian legend, which, 
if somewhat unique in its tender grace, may yet be 
taken as typical of that love of children, and rever- 
ence for the maternal relation, which would seem, in 
these radely conditioned lives, to be the solitary hold 
of sentiment. While few if any of the Russian sagas 
turn upon the love between man and woman, man 
are instinct with this passionate love of offspring. It 
is noteworthy that this one of the two primary as- 
pects of love viewed as a great natural force,—the as- 
pect under which it is the moving cause and vital 
principle of all morality,—should strongly repre- 
sented in the nation now at war with that other in 
which the corresponding aspect of the — has 
long reached the ultimate limit of possible degrada- 
tion. Not to interrupt the progress of the narrative 
with unnecessary foot-notes, it may be as well to state 
in this place, that the allusion in the fifth couplet to 
the rainbow-drawn fountain, roofs, and spire, is based 
upon a natural fact: that the eye, revolted by the in 
aufferable unity of light upon the snowy wastes, 
makes for itself a sort of mirage of color, surrounding 
the rare objects of the scene with iridescent lines. 
Further, that the Rass peasant expresses the poeti- 
cal notion that the storms of thunder and lightning, 
very frequent about St. Elijah's no are the result of 
the flash and rumbling of the prophet's fiery car and 
steeds. It is perhaps superfluous to mention that Icon 
(Ikona) is a holy picture. 

Bolshuka. Head of the house: literally, female bi 
one; big one being the title common in the days 0 
gerfage to the men or women who ruled over the large 
combined households. ] 

Three long days o’er the barren steppe, where the 
earth lay dead in her winding-sheet, 

She measured the hours from dawn to down, and trod 
out the seconds with ceaseless feet. 


*Neath the floor of God that is pierced by the stars, 
and swept by the tongues of the northern lights, 

The wanderer lay with a load on her heart which kept 
out the cold of the northern nights. 


White, all white as she walked by day, from the print 
of her foot to the shining mist 

Where the earth rose up and the heaven came down, 
and, glad in each other, they met and kist; 


White at night as the face of a corpse, with the dead- 
locked secret beneath its smile, 

The mask of the earth lay calm and mute, and the 
candles of heaven burned bright the while. 

o * + t * * * * 

Broad daylight in the frozen noon,—an hour before 
her the village spire, 

Its roofs and fountain, all rainbow-drawn, traced on 
the white as with festal fire. 


Slower her steps with the dwindling hour, and her fail- 
ing hope is a growing fear, 

When she bears her load through the empty street 
where the seven green cupolas stand out clear. 


Still at length are the weary feet as she stands with 
her head o’er her burthen bowed, 

Watching a door like a vagrant dog.—she whom the 
neighbors had called ‘‘the proud,” 


And the door falls back on the skirling hinge, in an- 
swer, as if to her silent prayer, 

And Grunya, the stern bolshuka, looks out, barring 
her way with astony stare. 


Like a withered leaf in the stress of the storm, the 
wanderer sped through the guarded door, 
Kneeled to the Icon, the Mother of God, then stood 

on her feet on the old house floor. 


Fair to her greeting the Icon smiled, holding her 
babe to her mother’s breast, 

Smiled in the flickering light of her lamp, telling of 
comfort, and eke of rest. 


Straight she turned to that ancient one who ruled the 
house as to her seemed good; 

* ‘We crave your grace by the yielding breast, and the 
pitiful heart of motherhood!" 


“What brings you, Dunya, the homeward way? Our 
bread and our work are as hard as of yore.” 

Then the wanderer looked in her face and drew the 
sheepskin back from the burthen she bore: 


A three-months’ child in its rosy sleep, a child as the 
Christ of the Icon fair, 

Was the load which had lain on the wanderer’s heart, 
and stood revealed to the woman there. 


“What mean you, Dunya, to lay the child on my 
hands that are weary, and hard, and old?’ 

“If you feel but a moment his breathing warmth, you 
will hold him safe from the peril of cold." 


At a break in the infant's sleep his hand round the 
woman's knotted finger twined, 

As a flower whose tendrils grasp a stake to keep it 
firm in the rock of the wind. 

‘Fair and soft I will keep the babe from the peril of 
winter's cold,"’ quoth she; 





‘But go your way till St. George's Day, there is noth- 
ing to bind betwixt thee and me.” 


“God save you for pity, my father’s wife! but tie not 
your hands with a babe to wean; 

Though your heart o’er his tender head should bleed, 
your breasts would be dry as they ever have been. 


“The Don in its banks is a wedge of ice, and the heel 
rings hard on the snow new snowed, 

With my frozen drink and my frozen tears, his foun- 
tain failed not, but flowed, still flowed. 


“I will beat your hemp, I will hew your wood, I will 
do your bidding both high and low, 

And then in the spring if you need me not, on St. 
George's Day I will rise and go: 


“An you bid me stay, I will drive your plough, drive 
or draw, if your beasts are spare; 

My heart is stout as my hands are strong, and my face 
—it is nothing now too fair.” 


Then the vanqnished woman gave back the babe, and 
the door with the skirling hinge made fast: 

The Icon brightened behind her flame,—the mother 
and child were housed at last. 


When the other two women came home i’ the dusk, 
they saw, ‘neath the Virgin in gold and sheen, 

A tattered pilgrim who bore a child as fair as the liv- 
ing Christ had been. 

+ * * * * . * * 

Sleep is good to the working brain, and sleep for the 
weary body is meet, 

But the broken sleep of the nursling babe, and the 
nursing mother, is sweet, how sweet! 


The day for the many, for trouble and care, for thank- 
less labor and empty noise; 

The night alone with the one beloved, spent in golden 
dreams and in silent joys; 

By day, the dull, cold service within, and without the 
featureless mask of death; 

By night, the coverlet warm and sweet with the milk 
and honey of infant's breath. 


Not loud alarum or matin bell from her happy dreams 
made Dunya start, 

But the gentle suasion of longing lips, feeling their 
way to her mother’s heart. 


You may say that she dreamed by her one beloved, 
when the morning light broke sad and wan, 

Of another beloved who once had been—of a man 
who had come, a man who had gone; 


I tell you no,—that not Mary's self, the Virgin Moth- 
er, the vestal soul 

That of mortal passion had known no throb, had a 
heart for her first-born son more whole; 


That the smile which went and the tear which came, 
having nothing to do with a foregone past, 

Were the tremulous shapes of a boding love on the 
ground of her own dark fate forecast. 


But they melted away with the urgent day, and his 
image, e’en as the village spire,. 

Rose from the colorless field of life, traced on the 
blank as with festal fire. 


So passed the days, so passed the nights; the sun rose 
early, and late went down; 

A change came over the earth's dead face; the smell 
of death rose rank from the town. 


Then the new-born year broke sudden and sweet, 
from the same dark womb that had swallowed 
up death, 

And out of the silence, the jubilant birds, and out of 
the foulness, the violets’ breath, 


As the beasts came forth from their winter stalls, said 
Dunya: ‘Now isSt. George's Day, 

All the winter through you have housed us two,—is it 
now your will we should go or stay?” 


And the woman spake: ‘We are frail and spent, and 
our men from the homestead are wandering free; 

We bid you to stay for your own young strength, and 
the sake of the child who is frailer than we."’ 


So she stayed and wrought; she ploughed their ground, 
and sowed the seed in their plot of the mir, 


Till, sweet in the shade of the flowering rye, she laid 


the flower of all the year. 

Laid and left it at play with itself, as she worked her 
way in the fiery June, 

To wear it fain on her breast again at morn, at eye, at 
night, and noon, 

And her little lover grew jealous and coy, and learned 
in all love's tender wiles; 

He wreathed her neck with his silken arms, and gave 
her back her kisses and smiles. 


One eve, when behind them the sun went down, and 
his beams got tangled in Dunya's hair, 

Three mowers looked on through the golden haze, 
and they crossed themselves all unaware. 

* 7 * * * * * * 

St. Peter's Day had come and gone; oh, the heavy 
heads of the ripening rye! 

Oh, the brazen heaven, and the breathless earth, and 
the sun that glowered as an angry eye! 


They sat again as the sun went down, but the air was 
choked with the new-mown hay, 

And she felt his weight on her weary arm, and he fell 
asleep in the midst of his play. 

And the beasts were lowing as if in pain, and sad 
over all came the feeble bleat 

Of a motherless lamb; as she rose to go, a bird from 
the sky dropt dead at her feet. 

She stumbled and fell by the dead bird's side; oh, the 
bleating lamb in the distant fold! 

With the fierce red sun in the coppery sky, what 
meant that shudder of deadly cold? 


What meant that deadly grip at the heart, the livid 
flesh, and the fiery breath? 

She was ‘ware of the fiend that was haunting the Don; 
she had felt the touch of the fierce black death. 


No parting kiss, no cry, no word,—she held the babe 
at her full arms’ length, 

Then laid him asleep by the wayside cross, and fled 
from the sight with a desperate strength. 


Three men—the mowers who late had been—that 
evening were setting their reaping-hooks, 
When a woman who seemed to rise out of the ground 
chilled the blood in their veins with her frozen 
looks. 

She spoke: ‘‘For love of the Mother of God, take the 
child who lies by the cross asleep, 

And bear him to Grunya; so God the ‘Son shall bless 
you whether you mow or reap.” 

Then one of the three from the foot of the cross took 
the babe, and he handled him tenderly; 

She saw him carried by meadow and mere; then she 
cried hercry: ‘He is safe from me! 

‘He is safe from the kiss of the foul black death I 

xm, Will fight with alone ‘neath the drooping rye; 





I will fight for our lives in my own young strength, 
with an open way to God's pitying eye." 


That night with the lowing of stricken herds was 
mingled the voice of a woman's moan; 

And, drowning the bleat of the motherless lamb, came 
an infant's cry from acradle alone; 


That dawn the voice of a woman who prayed, of a wo- 
man who sobbed in the drooping rye: 

“Oh, Mother of God! feed a motherless lamb if his 
poisoned fountain should soon be dry!" 


In the night of that dawn the weanling child, who had 
wearied the day with his cry forlorn, 

Was breathing deep in his balmy sleep, and he sighed 
and slept till the morrow’s morn. 


So night after night in his cradle alone, he gurgled, 
and sighed, and sweetly slept, 

And day after day, passed from hand to hand, upon 
alien bosoms he lay and wept. 


And the wondering women peered into the dark, and 
listened with senses keenly bent, 

For a sign, for a word, but no sound they heard, save 
the sighs of the infant's deep content. 


Then wondering, whispering, Grunya arose from her 
bed as the night and the morning met, 

And she found the babe, with his wide, bright eyes, 
awake with the milk on his lip still wet. 


Then she signed the sign of the cross and said, —said 
half in wonder and half in fear: 

“His mother, the wandering Dunya, is dead, and the 
Mother of God has been with him here. 


“She has come and gone in the dead o' the night, and 
the babe has sucked from her sacred breast, 

If by day o1 night we beheld that sight, our eyes 
would forever and ever be blest; 


“The wandering woman came back again, grown 
brave and patient, loving and mild; 

Her body was claimed by the fierce black death, but 
the Virgin's self has been good to her child. 


” 


“We will take the Virgin's lamp,” she said, “from 
before the Icon and set it alight, 

We will cover it close in an earthen jar, and break 
the jar in the dead o’ the night.” 


They took the Virgin's lamp, and trimmed, and they 
set it alight in the earthen jar; 

Then they lay and watched, but they heard no sound 
for Elijah’s chariot rambling afar. 


Then they thought it stopped, for there fell a lull; the 
dog in the yard gave a quick low bark; 

The clock told one,—their hearts beat hard; the in- 
fant gurgled and crowed in the dark. 


Then up rose Grunya and broke the jar; the pent-up 
light leaped forth and clung 

To the sheen of the Virgin's golden stole, and her 
breast where the laughing baby tring. 


The women fell on their knees in prayer, and slowly, 
fearfully, from her place 

The mother, stoled in jewels and gold, on the kneel- 
ing wives turned her sorrowful face; 


Not the Icon's face in its passionless peace, but the 
face of the wandering Dunya glowed 

On the trembling women, with mild reproach in the 
eyes which the sudden tears o’er-flowed. 


They drooped, they turned from the vision away, for 
sorrow and pity they saw no more, 

Till they heard the fall of reluctant feet, as the gold- 
stoled woman s8.vept out of the door. 


Then dawn and day in the cradle alone the baby wait- 
ed with wide bright eyes; 

He would none of their food, he would none of their 
drink, he had tasted the milk of paradise. 


When the clock struck one of the gloomy night. as 
they watched again they held their breath, 

And they heard the child laugh out in the dark, ere a 
silence fell as the silence of death. 

When the women arose in the still small hours,—in 
the light of the dawning day more bold.— 

The baby lay dead with his arms outspread, and the 
laugh on his parted lips grown cold. 

Then they saw the flash of Elijah’s steeds, and they 
heard the wheels of his chariot roll,— 

And within was a babe in his mother's arms made 
safe for the night in her golden stole. 

—The Contemporary Review. 








VIRTUES THE SAME. 


A young friend of mine, who was educa- 
ted at one of the very best schools for girls 
in New York City, told me that one day her 
teacher requested the older girls to write out 
a list of virtues suitable to manly character, 
which they did. A month or more later, 
when this occurrence was well forgotten, 
the same teacher bade them write out a list 
of womanly virtues, she making no refer- 
ence to the other list. Then she made each 
girl compare her list, and they all found 
with surprise that there was no substantial 
difference between them. The only varia- 
tion, in most cases, was that they had put in 
a rather vague special virtue of ‘‘manliness” 
in the one case, and ‘‘womanliness” in the 
other; a sort of miscellaneous department, 
apparently, in which to group all traits not 
easily analyzed. 

The moral is that, as tested by the com- 
mon sense of these young people, duty is 
duty and the difference between ethics for 
men and ethics for women lies simply in 
practical applications, not in principles. It 
is no new thing; it is as old as Antisthenes, 
who said ‘The virtues of the man and the 
woman are the same.” Modesty is a wo- 
manly virtue; but itis alsoa manly one; 
and Judge Hoar meant it as a compliment 
when he once ventured on the daring state- 
ment that a Harvard graduate could always 
be recognized by the extent of his acquire- 
ments, and his reluctance to having them 
known. On the other hand, courage isa 
manly virtue, yet it is also womanly. The 
lioness defending her cubs is more formid- 
able even than the lion. Napoleon said that 
the true woman was she who, if her hus- 
band died, could be a father to his children. 


I have never been able to perceive that 
there wasa quality or grace of character 
that really belonged exclusively to either 
sex; or that failed to win honor when wise- 
ly exercised by either. It is not thought 
necessary to have separate editions of books 
on ethical science, the one for man, the 
other for woman, like almanacs calculated 
for different latitudes. The books that 
vary are not the scientific works, but little 
manuals of practical application—‘‘Duties 
of Men” “Duties of Women.” These vary 
with times and places; where women do 
not know how to read, noadvice on reading 
will be found in the women’s manuals; 
where it is held wrong for women to uncov- 
er the face, it will be laid down in these 
manuals asasin. But ethics are ethics; the 
great principles of morals, as proclaimed 
either by science or by religion, do not vary 
forsex; their basis is in the very foundations 
of right itself. 

This grows clearer when we remember 
that it is equally true in mental science; 
there is not one logic for men and another 
for women; a separate syllogism, a separate 
induction; the moment we begin to state 
intellectual principles, that moment we go 
beyond sex. We deal then with absolute 
truth. If an observation is wrong, if a pro- 
cess of reasoning is bad, it makes no differ- 
ence who brings it forward. Any list of 
mental processes, any inventory of the con- 
tents of the mind would be identical, so far 
as sex goes, whether compiled by a woman 
ora man. These things, like the circula- 
tion of the blood or the digestion of food, 
belong clearly to the ground held in com 
mon. The London Spectator well said late- 
ly ‘“‘After all, knowledge is knowledge, and 
there is no more aspecifically feminine way 
of describing correctly the origin of the 
Lollard movement, or the character of 
Spenser's poetry, than there is a specifically 
feminine way of solving a quadratic equa- 
tion, or of proving the forty-seventh prob- 
lem of Euclid’s first book.” 

All we can say in modification of this is 
that there is, after all, a foundation for the 
rather vague item of ‘‘Manliness” and ‘*Wo- 
manliness” in these school-gir] lists of duties, 
There is a difference, after all is said and 
done; but it is something that eludes analy- 
sis, like the differing perfume of two flow- 
ers of the same genus and even of the same 
species. It isso mentally; the method of 
thought must be essentially the same as an- 
alyzed by science, and yet an average wo- 
man will put more flavor of something we 
cali instinct into her mental action, and the 
average man something more of what we 
call logic into his. Whipple tells us that 
not a man guessed the plot of Dickens's 
“Great Expectations” while many women 
did; and this certainly indicates some aver- 
age difference of quality or method. So 
the average opinions of a hundred women, 
on some question of ethics, might very 
probably differ from the average of a hun- 
dred men, while yet it remains true that 
‘the virtues of the man and the woman are 
the same.” T. W. . 
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MISS HINDMAN IN COLORADO, 


We are glad to learn by the Colorado pa- 
pers that Miss Matilda Hindman is meeting 
with very encouraging success in forming 
Equal Rights County Leagues in the Cen- 
tennial State. The friends of Woman Suf- 
frage are organizing, in advance of the elec- 
tions, and are confident of success. In a 
recent letter Miss Hindman says :— 

“‘The weather here has been delightful, all 
through the winter. The first week of March 
we hada severe suow storm, which blocked 
the railways and did much damage to the 
herdsmen. During the past week it has 
rained a great deal, which, of course, makes 
it muddy, but the good done to the farmers 
far surpasses any inconveniences we may 
experience therefrom. 

“The work we have begun will succeed. 
’Tis a matter of constant surprise to me to 
find so many who believe.” 

Matitpa HinpMAN. 

Denver, Colorado, April 10, 1878. 


oe 
ANOTHER WOMAN POSTMASTER. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The readers of your 
valuable paper may be pleased to learn of 
oue more woman being appointed to a pub- 
lic office. Last September I received the 
appointment of post-master for this place; 
the acting post-master would not give it up, 
and sent in all manner of protests to the de- 
partment in order to keep the office. But 
the Special Agent came on from Denver and 
attended to the transfer of the office, so it is 
now at my place of residence. Any assist- 
ance I'can at any time render to the cause 
of Impartial Suffrage, I will most cheerful- 
ly do. Mrs. M. E. Cromuey, P. M. 








Antelope Springs, Col , April 9, 1878. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Morton, the widow of Senator Mor- 
ton, is now in New Haven. 

Mrs. MoRENcr has been re-elected Libra- 
rian, by the Legislature of Mississippi. 

Mrs. Saran E. Porter, a school teacher, 
is a candidate for State Librarian in Iowa. 

MATILDA FLETCHER is organizing Social! 
Science Clubs among women, throughout 
the Western country. 

Mrs. Evizasetu ALLEN, aged 105 years, 
five months and six days, died in Charles- 
town, R. L, on Wednesday last. 

Miss CLARA NICKEL8, a young Boston 
lady, who has been studying music in Italy, 
has been engaged by Carl Rosa to sing in 
English opera in London, and throughout 
Great Britain. 

Miss CLARA Louisa KELLOGG, is to be 
paid $500 for singing at the reunion of the 
Northern New York Musical Club, in Pots- 
dam, N. Y., next January. Miss ANNA 
Louisa Cary will receive $700 for singing 
two nights. 

Mrs. Joun C. GREEN, of New York, has 
given $100,000 to the American Sunday 
School Union, the interest only to be avail- 
able. The money is to be devoted in part 
to the development of Sunday school litera- 
ture of a high merit. 

Miss GERTRUDE JACKSON is Deputy City 
Clerk of New-Albany, Indiana, and her 
tax-book is said to be one of the best ever 
made in that city. The mass of figures, 
names, and descriptions is not only thor- 
oughly correct, but beautifully executed. 

Tue Misses Scuurz, the two motherless 
daughters of Secretary Schurz, control and 
manage his perfectly ordered home. Few 
daughters ever mourned so rare a mother, 
and they are said to continue and carry on 
the exquisite harmony of her character and 
life. 

Miss ANGrE V. WARREN, of Danielson- 
ville, Ct., who fitted for college at the Wil- 
braham (Mass.) academy and graduated with 
high honors at Wesleyan University in 1876, 
has been appointed a teacher in the Rogers 
High School at Newport, with a salary of 
$900. 

Miss GeoreGina HocGarta, executrix of 
the late Charles Dickens, proposes, with the 
assistance of his oldest daughter, to edit a 
collection of his letters, and asks the loan 
of any of his letters containing matters of 
public interest, that may be in the hands of 
persons in the United States. 

Mrs. Busu, who was the first woman of- 
fice-holder in the State of Kentucky, and 
who had held the position of Librarian for 
two years, was opposed by Mrs. Hanson, 
who made astrong fight on the popularity 
and public services of her husband, the late 
Gen. Hanson, but Mrs. Bush was finally re- 
elected by a close vote. 

EstHer ALICE MERKLEHAM, Jefferson’s 
great granddaughter, holdsa $1000 clerk- 
ship in the copying division of the interior 
department at Washington. She unites the 
blood of the Jeffersons and Randolphs in 
her veins, is an occasional writer for the 
papers, and the author of a popular little 
Sunday school book, ‘‘Lost Pearis.” 

Mrs. Mary M. Cutver, of Vassar, Mich.., 
formerly of Henniker, N. H., has just 
closed her 104th term of school. She com- 
menced teaching in 1820, and has followed 
it as a profession for nearly fifty years, chief- 
ly in New Hampshire, Yermont and New 
York. She has educated two generations 
of voters, yet is herseif disfranchised. 

Mrs. Wo. BArsour, of Lawrence, Mass., 
contests the will of her late husband, who 
leaves an estate of $100,000, witha provi 
sion that she may have the income of $12, 
000 while she remains a widow. He leaves 
the income of $5000 to five women in case 
they become widows and $1500 to another 
widow, and $500 to an aunt too old to marry. 

AuipA MILLER, the daughter of Justice 
Miller, has her father’s intellectual quality, 
and adds but one more to the many really 
intellectual women, very young, as well as 
mature, who abound in Washington. She 
speaks four languages as fluently as her own, 
is conversant with their literature, is a Ger 
man scholar, is most gifted in music; yet 
when yousee her sheis apparently but aslen 
der, shy, young girl. 

Miss Exizaseto Hoar, sister of George 
F. Hoar, died at Cambridge on Sunday 
She was a woman of great learning and ac 
complishments, greatly esteemed and re 
spected. She accompanied Sher father, the 
late Samuel Hoar, of Worcester, to Charles 
ton, 8. C., in 1844, on his mission to inquire 
into the constitutionality of certain acts 
authorizing the imprisonment of free negro 
sailors during their stay in port, and from 
which he was compelled to return by the 
mob of ‘‘fire-eaters.” 
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OUR TO-MORROWS. 
BY FANNIE R. ROBINSON. 


The sky had been sunless and dun all day; 

And dreamy and soft fell the faltering snow; 
And the startled swallows had fluttered away 

To the roses and summers that love them so; 
And the story of Greece and her glorious dead 

In the sweet long dreaming was all unheard; 
And the grammar was tame, and I learned, instead, 

The wonderful speech of a passing bird. 


Till the darkness fell on an empty day, 
And the winter sun grew cold and dim; 
And the chattering sparrows would not stay 
A moment longer to court my whim. 
I remember the flush of gradual shame 
At the vacant places beside my chair; 
And just how the wasted moments came, 
Like mocking spirits, to haunt me there. 


But down the length of the homely room 
I caught the fall of a patient tread; 

And where, O childhood, were tears and gloom, 
As a loved hand lifted a drooping head? 

While even to childhood’s untutored ear 
There throbbed a hint of remembered pain 

Through the comforting words, ‘Never mind it, dear! 
To-morrow we'll both begin over again.” 

I have learned “‘to be” and “‘to suffer” since then, 
And I know the tale of the Golden Age; 

And without the swallows have learned again 
The weary lessons of life’s hard page. 

But oh, when the day and the darkness meet 
I hear, like the echo of some refrain, 

Like the chant of a promise, low and sweet. 
“To-morrow, my child, begin over again.” 


Oh! blessed pardon of empty days! 
Oh! sign of a harvest still to reap! 
Who talks of an end to our wearisome ways? 
Who sighs for the coming of careless sleep? 
Beyond the borders of our despair 
God's fair Forever is just in sight; 
And, all unsullied by earthly wear, 
He keeps His To-morrows new and white. 
—Sunday Afternoon for April. 
ome 


THE CHOICE, 


BY R. W. R. 





Ben Ezra, mourning wild 

Above the body of his child, 

His faith with fate unreconciled, 
Complained, and could not understand 
Why Death's relentless hand 

A thonsand common lives should spare 
To snatch a life so fair. 


‘The old outlive the young; 

The sweetest song is hushed ere it be sung; 
The loveliest bud,’ he thought, 

“Is come to naught; 

The page of brightest promise falls unread; 
Oh, cruel jest!”’ he said. 


At last 

His soul flew back into the past. 

Again he smiled above his new-born son, 
And was aware of One 

Who, standing by the cradle, spake: 

“This gift again I take 

When but a few swift years are sped. 

Now choose!” the Presence said: 

“Since by the changeless, fathomless decree, 
This bitter loss must be, 

Were it not better [ should touch 

The child, and mar it, lest it grow to such 
As, losing, thou would’st mourn too much? 


“Or shall I crown it with my rarest crown 
Of glory, to bring down 

A deeper shadow when it fades 

Than common shades? 

So would’st thou have—and miss— 

The greater bliss!” 


“Nay!” cried Ben Ezra; ‘‘since this grace 
Bides but so little space, 

Keep back no gift of treasures manifold 
That heaven doth hold; 

But pour the brightness of all spheres 

Into my child’s few years, 

That I may drink of joy’s full measure first, 
Though afterwards I thirst!’ 


The vision fled. 

Ben Ezra was alone beside his dead ; 

And, while afresh he grieved, 

Praised God. with tears, that such a child had lived! 
— Exchange. 
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THE TERRIBLE TEST. 


BY ELIZABETH 8. PHELPS. 





Separate upon the folded page 
Of myth or marvel, sad or glad, 
The test that gave the Lord to thee, 
And thee to us, O Galahad! 


“Found pure in deed, and word and thought ,” 
The creature of our dream and guess, 

The vision of the brain thou art, 
The eidolon of holiness. 


Man with the power of the God, 
Man with the weaknesses of men, 
Whose lip the Sangreal leaned to feed, 
“Whose strength was as the strength of ten.” 


We read—and smile; no man thou wast; 
No human pulses thine could be; 

With downcast eyes we read—and sigh; 
So terrible is purity! 





O fairest legend of the years, 
With folded wings, go, silently! 

O flower of knighthood, yield your place 
The One who comes from Galilee! 


To wounded feet that shriuk and bleed, 
But press and climb the narrow way,— 

The same old way our own must step, 
Forever, yesterday, to-day. 


For soul can be what soul hath been, 
And feet can tread where feet have trod; 
Enough to know that once the clay 
Hath worn the features of the God. 
—Sunday Afternoon. 





oe 
MARCH. 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 


Month of the warlike name and warring blast, 

Welcome, since both belie thee! Thou dost bring 

Sealed orders with thee from the gentle spring, 

And in thy noisy coming we forecast! 

Her milder advent. Ay, we know thou hast 

A loyal heart, despite the stormy ring 

Of thy rude war-cry! Late, a bluebird’s wing 

Athwart thy clouded path unchallenged passed; 

But yesterday, arbutus buds I spied, 

Covered with snow for leaves,—sweet babes o' the 
wood,— 

And noted, peeping upin bravest mood, 

Green, growing things, that would no longer hide: 

And while thy shrillest winds piped overhead, 

“Ah, spring is coming!" to myself I said, 

—Exchange. 


THE STORY OF A LIFE, 


{To my dear Friend J. J. E., I wish to dedicate this 
little sketch. Uv. G. ©.) 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. } 

Up to this time I really think the man 
loved her with a pure love. But he was, as 
most men are, abnormal in his tastes, his 
habits, his life. His whole physical and 
spiritual nature were so perverted and influ- 
enced by tobacco and alcoholic liquors, by 
exciting and highly-seasoned food, by late 
hours and questionable surroundings, that 
the presence, the touch of a woman fired his 
blood, and reason, pity, love, manhood, his 
whole higher nature were swept aside; the 
man ‘‘crowned a little lower than the an- 
gels” became as a demon in his unholy pas- 
sion. Yet so subtle was he, so gradual and 
full of seeming love were his caresses and 
advances, that her unsuspecting and trust- 
ing heart was won, with never the thought 
that the man to whom she gave such tender 
devotion could everdishonor her, But why 
go into details? The same sad story is re- 
peated every day in the year, and all the 
years in the centuries. 

Vainly she pleaded to have the marriage 
ceremony performed. He only clasped her 
closer and whispered, ‘‘My little darling, in 
in the sight of God we are married, for we 
love each other, and by his holy name I 
swear to love you and you only, forever, 
and soon to make you publicly my wife.” 

The scoundrel! God curse him. And yet 

to how many, many innocent, poor girls are 
those words spoken every year. It was 
long before she yielded, but he was the only 
being on earth who loved her, and she was 
hungry for love. Since her mother died, 
her life had been so desolate, so barren. 
He found her unloved, uncared for, lonely, 
despairing, homeless, starving. He offered 
her beauty, comfort, luxury, and most of 
all, love. He pleaded his untiring kindness, 
and loyal, undying love. He knew much 
of physiology, psychology and mesmerism, 
and under specious arguments and cunning 
sophistry he took advantage of her utter ig- 
norance. He understood magnetism and 
the simple power of touch, and used them 
most potently in his evil designs on this emo- 
tional, loving woman. At last in one fatal 
moment, under the sense of obligation, but 
under the most solemn promise of speedy 
marriage she yielded in doubt and agony, and 
he, relentless, pitiless, cruel, robbed her of 
her only treasure. That night the angels in 
heaven wept. 
So six months, a year passed by, she still 
praying that he would make good his prom- 
ise. Sometimes persuasion, sometimes an- 
ger, often sneers greeted her rightful de- 
mand. At last she found that a little life 
throbbed under her heart. Ah! what should 
have been the glory of her life would be 
but the living evidence of her sin. What 
should have been the mightiest bond of 
love between the two, the father and the 
mother, was the climax of the utter dissolu- 
tion. He tried to persuade her to the com- 
mon alternative—abortion. But all the wo- 
manhood of the wife, the mother, revolted 
at this. He told her coolly, calmly,—she 
his rightful wife to whom he had sworn by 
the Eternal God loyalty and marriage,—she 
who was suffering for him such agony as 
men never know—to choose between him 
and the child, both she could not have. She 
lifted her white face from his knees where 
she had thrown herself, and in her wild eyes 
was a look which haunted him on his dying 
bed. Even a worm will turn,—and standing 
straight as an arsow, indignation flashing in 
her eyes and burning in her cheeks, she 
said, ina voice which seemed to have the 
very ring of prophecy in it—‘‘ ‘Vengeance is 
mine,’ and as surely as there is a God who 
said that, he will curse you.” Then, brave 
tender, little woman that she was, she chose 
her illegitimate baby, well knowing that 
only the blackness of darkness awaited her. 
I maintain that here was a splendor, a 
grandeur of character in this poor girl, 
which few women in higher circles of life 
evince. There was heroism in this girl of 
twenty-one going forth, a betrayed heart- 
broken woman, to bear and rear in shame, 
scorn and contempt, her baby. 

That night her friend deserted her, and 
in his club, told the entire story to ‘‘the fel- 
lows,” and boasted how well he had got out 
of the scrape. Coarse laughter and jests 
filled in the pauses of the recital, and ‘‘fresh 
drinks all around,” ‘‘three cheers and a ti- 
ger” greeted the end. Indeed, well might 
they follow their heartless cheers by a groan 
for the helpless victim. These beings 
claimed to be men, gentlemen. Oh, man- 
hood! 

After a few days she took the cars fora 
distant part of the State. The city had 
been only the scene of shame, ruin, poverty 
and sorrow; she longed to be out of it. 
Coming to a smaller city she began the 
search for work. Almost penniless, friend- 
less, homeless, sick, she wandered from 
door to door asking for work, work. After 
trying in vain for many days, she obtained 
a situation as seamstress in a Christian fam- 
ily of wealthand position. The wages were 
not large and the work was wearing, but it 
was the best she could do. 

About this time her mistress made elab- 
orate and elegant preparation in honor of 
the betrothed lover of her daughter, whose 





visit had long been anticipated as an event 


of the highest pleasure. She had often 
heard him spoken of in terms of endear- 
ment and love, although it seemed as though 
his life had not been pure, for one day she 
overheard the mother and daughter speak- 
ing of his moral character. The mother 
said, ‘‘My darling I can hardly bear to have 
you marry a man of clouded name and 
loose morals. It is said that ever since he 
has been your engaged lover he has sup- 
ported a poor girl as his mistress and that 
soon an illegitimate child will be born to 
him.” The girl laughed gayly, carelessly, 
as she stood before the mirror surveying the 
beautiful bridal silk, and said: ‘‘Never mind 
mamma, ‘a reformed rake makes the best 
husband’ and men are expected to ‘sow a 
few wild oats.’’" The face in the adjoining 
room flushed, then paled, as bitter, bitter 
memories surged over her. 

When the guest came, too much honor 
could not be bestowed upon him. Pure 
and beautiful women, although dark hints 
of his foul sin had reached them, bowed to 
him in admiration. Honorable men, though 
with a shrug of the shoulder saying, ‘‘Yes 
he’s fast,” gave him the right hand of fel- 
lowship. The next morning after his arriv- 
al, while passing through the upper hall, 
she stood face to face with the honored 
guest, the betrothed husband of the noble, 
beautiful heiress. It was her seducer. 

The man who had pledged himself ina 
solemn oath, which he had sealed by the 
name of the Immutable God, to marry her. 
He, the perjured father of her unborn child. 
Her face whitened with the pallor of the 
dead; her fingers strained each other in an 
interlacing clasp of agony, and with a moan 
she fell at his feet, a rigid corpse. The 
sight of her maddened him to fury. He hiss- 
ed forth a curse upon her, and hurried down 
stairs. On the stairway he met his beauti- 
ful dariing. He stopped, clasped her close, 
and pressed on mouth and brow a warm, 
ardent kiss. But upon his lips was the poi- 
son of treachery. Gaily the happy girl ran 
up stairs, and a cry of horror escaped her 
as she saw the prostrate form of the seam- 


stress. 
Tenderly she was lifted and restoratives 


applied. Soon life returned. Kindly was 
she cared for. For days she lay in a stupor; 
her brain was clouded, her memory paraly- 
zed. Lyingin her lonely upper chamber, 
the glee and laughter which rang through 
the parlors, only floated as a far-off echo. 
But amidst the glee and the laughter, the 
guest was troubled. The white face of the 
injured woman gazed on him even from 
the eyes of his darling. Mingled in the 
strains of the most entrancing music, as an 
endless undertone of déspair, or a mad 
shriek for vengeance; he heard the voice of 
the betrayed girl, as she pleaded for mar- 
riage or hurled a curse upon him for her 
shame, Conscience, as a scorpion of a thou- 
sand stings, lashed him in relentless fury. 
That day he drank to excess-—more, more, 
more—to stifle the monitor, conscience. Ah! 
how he hated her. He took the mother 
aside and with the guile and venom of the 
serpent, he struck the dark, poisoned fangs 
deeper in the very quivering heart of the 
writhing victim. He told the story in un- 
disguised contempt, with no palliation, no 
excuse for her fall, her sin, her shame. But 
the name of the seducer was not mentioned. 
He painted her as an adventuress, an impos- 
tor; and ina few, short sentences he fixed 
the irrevocable doom of the sick, sorrowful 
girl up stairs. In a few more hours she 
would be an outcast. 

As soon as the power of thought returned, 
the poor girl began to realize the terrible 
misery of her condition. She knew that 
her shame would soon become apparent, 
and she long debated with herself, whether 
to tell her Christian mistress the whole story, 
and throw herself upon her mercy, or to let 
her find it out herself. She knew that the 
world was against her, but this woman was 
a Christian, a professed follower of the 
Jesus who said ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee.” 
Nightly she prayed ‘‘Forgive us our sins as 
we forgive.” Sabbath after Sabbath, she 
taught with fervid voice and glistening eyes, 
the most beautiful truth in the Bible, the 
charity, the love ‘‘which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth allthings.” Her heart grew warm 
when she read the beautiful words of the 
“Man of Sorrows.” ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it to the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me.”’ She pictured a home, where the 
desolate, the fallen, the homeless, the tempt- 
ed, and especially erring women might find 
a refuge from the cruel world. Where 
Christian hands and Christian hearts would 
heal the wounded and raise the fallen. Over 
the door of her sitting-room ina frame of 
gold, were these words: ‘Be ye therefore 
merciful, as your Father also is merciful.” 
Her contributions to charity were immense, 
and her laborin the church untiring. Sure- 
ly, surely, she would understand the temp- 
tation, the fall, and reach forth her hand in 
tender pity. 

So, lying in the utter helplessness of pain 
and anguish of mind, the poor girl sobbed 
forth the whole sad, sad, story. Her bright 
life suddenly clouded as by the blackness of 
night, by her father’s death, her meagre sal- 
ary, her mother’s long sickness and death, 
the unavoidable obligation to her friend, her 
desolation, the attack of brain fever, her 





starvation wages and at last discharge, her 





last terrible sickness, the kindness and love 
of her friend, and then, under the protesta- 
tions of undying love and the solemn pledge 
of speedy marriage, the fall, shortly fol- 
lowed by her desertion, when she resolved 
to live a purer life, forher baby’s sake. All 
she omitted in the sad recital was the name 
of her friend, and the woman sitting on the 
bedside, little dreaming that the man at that 
moment in her parlors, holiing her daugh- 
ter closely in his arms, was the betrayer of 
the poor girl, a black-hearted hypocrite. 
She begged that she might retain her posi- 
tion as servant until her baby was born, not 
to cast her out on the pitiless world, friend- 
less and alone. She would work and slave 
to the very utmost, if she only might stay. 
The beautiful eyes of the tender-hearted 
woman filled with tears, and she bent over 
the sorrowful girl and kissed her forehead, 
saying, that in the morning she should know 
her decision. 

Hope rekindled in the bosom of the un- 
happy child-woman,and she blest God for the 
tenderness and love of this friend. All night 
long she planned in her hoping, grateful 
heart how her whole future life should be 
consecrated to the service of this one wo- 
man, how the coming years should repay 
her for her tenderness. This hope, that she 
might stay, was as an inspiration to her. 
New life, new inspiration, holy longings, 
intense purpose and earnest action filled her 


heart, as she resolved that night by the help 
of Almighty God, to live down her shame, 


and even yet, by noble, persistent effort and 
stainless purity of life, to redeem her wo- 
manhood. For her baby’s sake she would 
do it, for her own sake, for her dead moth- 
er’s sake, for her friend’s sake, for Christ’s 
sake. Ah! thank God for the woman’s 
Christian heart; she would yet be a woman. 

That night her mistress consulted her hus- 
band and daughter, and also the guest. 
She told in a voice full of the pathos of pity, 
the sad story. The father and daughter 
were deeply moved, and the angel of mercy 
which then filled their hearts, smiled for the 
life, the soul that had been saved. Then 
the guest repeated, to the three, the machin- 
ations and cunning misrepresentations of 
the day before, and pressed with plausible 
reasons and words only too true, that they 
would not, could not, even if ‘her story 
was true, afford to lose their social position, 
as they, most surely would, if they retained 
in their house, even in the capacity of a 
servant, a woman lost to virtue. Heargued 
with an enthusiasm worthy of a better 
cause, that society’s laws are as those of the 
Medes and Persians, unchangeable, irrevo- 
cable, and that those who defy them must 
be scorched in the fiery furnace seven times 
heated. Those who do not bow in homage 
are certain to be crushed by the iron wheeis 
of the monster Juggernaut, public opinion. 
Alas! that his words were so literally true. 
‘‘Were they ready and willing to sacrifice 
their daughter’s interests and standing in 
society by allowing her to live even in the 
same house wiih this polluted girl?” he 


asked with a sneer. 

Then for a moment the womanhood, the 
Christianity of his hostess flashed forth in 
blazing, yet glistening eyes, as she said in 
quick, brave, heart-words, ‘I am a Chris- 
tian, my Master ate with publicans and sin- 
ners. He said, ‘Judge not that ye be not 
judged.’ ‘Love one another,’ not in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 
As she finished, the love of humanity for 
Christ’s sake, shone asa glory, asa halo, 
about her head. For a moment the man 
was awed. A spark of manhood was 
kindled almost to a glow. Thena curl of 
scorn darkened his face, as he said ‘‘Jesus 
Christ Himself was ostracised. But if ye 
will, ‘‘cast your pearls before swine’” 

Then the end was as it always is—man- 
hood, womanhood, Christianity, even hu- 
man pity, quailed and cowered and cringing 
in abject slavery under the lash of popular 
opinion, and caste, as mightily and relent- 
less as the holy circle of the Hindoo, held 
them in absolute thrall, and from that circle 
they shut out the desolate girl in her agony. 
Did they know, that night, that the curse of 
that lost soul would brood as the remorse of 
the murderer over their hearts. Ah! you 
killed not the body, but you damned the 
soul. 

Early in the morning, the sick girl heard 
the footsteps of her mistress outside her 
door, and her heart throbbed thick and 
fast in hope, with which was blended the 
possible misery of despair. The woman 
seated herself in a chair by the bedside. 
In her heart was the breath of pity, but 
she stifled it, and told the helpless girl that 
as soon as she was strong enough, she must 
leave the house; that she could not forfeit 
her own and daughter’s position by shield- 
ing her. One glance at the cold, pitiless 
eyes and hard, immobile face, struck dead 
the hope in her heart. She knew she was 
an outcast. Her blood chilled, her heart 
froze, her brain was numb. She was 
crushed. Esau-like, she found no place 
for repentance. God had indeed written 
of her, ‘“‘Esau have I hated.” Not a 
word, not a moan, escaped her bloodless 
lips. There were no tears, no entreaties, 
no prayers. A numb despair, as when her 
mother died, seized her as with a grip of 
icy steel. Her mistress watching her, 
thought her heartless and wholly lost to 
purity. 





She seemed endowed with a super-human 
strength, for, the moment she was left 
alone, she arose, dressed herself, tied her 
few scanty clothes in a bundle, and crept 
downstairs to leave the house. As she 
passed the parlor, she paused an instant. 
The door stood half open. She saw the 
man who had ruined her, bending over the 
lovely girl, on whose finger gleamed his en 
gagement ring. The father and mother sat 
by, and on their lips was the smile of friend. 
ship forhim. The four were startled by 4 
sudden vision, which, for a moment, almost 
stunned them. In the girl's eyes gleamed 
the pathos of despair and glared the misery 
and indignation of injustice, as in a voice 
rigid and cold, and then giving way to al- 
most a wail, a sob, she told in quick, short 
breaths the story of her ruin, and in words 
whose hot intensity burned them upon their 
hearts as with an iron, she said that while 
they sent her forth into the fierce storm, 
they honored her seducer for his very 
treachery, by the most loyal friendship and 
the closest ties of love. Then she stepped 
close to the man who had cursed her, whose 
face turned livid with anger and shame, 
and said, while not a muscle moved, not a 
nerve twitched, ina tone so cold and hard 
and dry—‘‘God will curse you for your 
baby’s sake.” Then those two strong men 
sprang forward and fairly pushed the de- 
fenceless girl out of the front door, and 
closed and locked it. The demons in hell 
clapped their hands in fiendish glee, but 
‘Jesus wept.” 

Once, and only once, more was she to 
face him, until he meets her at God’s judg. 
ment bar. She knew that the river or a 
brothel was her only refuge. She wan- 
dered in agony, begging piteously for work, 
for shelter. Ah! poor, poor child! the hot 
tears of pity blind my eyes, as | know the 
scorn and contempt which falls in a perfect 
storm of fury over you. You have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. You will 
struggle long and mightily with all the 
womanhood which is within you, against 
your fate. Fora month, two months, per- 
haps, even three months, which to you 
shall be three ages, hunger cannot starve, 
the bitter cold cannot freeze, nor can all the 
powers of hell, force you into prostitution. 
But by and by it will come. For hunger 
and cold will drive you insane, and for 
bread and fire you must sell your virtue. 
For in all the length and breadth of this 
great, wealthy, Christian America, there 
are none to shelter you, none who will let 
you earn a crust of bread, save at the price 
of Womanhood. In your agony you will 
pray God the Father for Jesus’ sake to help 
you, but you will go down into the black 
waters, as so many other thousands have 
gone down, with the prayer upon your lips. 

After the key had been turned in the 
door, the two men faced each other, for a 
moment, then walked into the parlor. The 
young man said in a light tone—‘‘Yes, | 
have been rather wild, but of course after 
marriage a fellow expects to settle down.” 
That was all the explanation offered or ex- 
pected, and that fair young girl gives him 
purity for shame, and modesty for debauch 
ery, and by and byshe and her innocent little 
ones will help reap the harvest of his ‘‘wild 
oats.” That father and mother knowingly 
place their darling in the arms of a profligate. 

Three months pass by, and the wedding 
night arrives. The joyous girl, robed in 
bridal beauty, seeming almost divine in her 
ethereal loveliness, sweeps up the aisle of 
the grand old church, leaning upon her 
father’s arm, while the rich, deep-toned 
organ pours a flood of swelling harmony 
over her, sceming only as the prelude to a 
life of melody. Gracefully, coyly, timidly, 
she stands, enveloped in folds of cloudless 
silk and Brussels lace. Bridal pearls gleam 
on the snowy neck and arms, and shine in 
the beautiful hair, while orange-blossoms, 
like a fit emblem of the pure, radiant 
maiden, shed fragrance and beauty above 
and around her. The father had given his 
little girl to the man by her side; the beau- 
tiful words and solemn vows had been re 
peated; the minister, with uplifted hand, in 
the name of the Triune God had pronounced 
the benediction upon them, when an appar 
ition glided, with noiseless footsteps, up 
the same aisle. A woman, clasping a tiny 
baby close to her bosom, confronted the 
bridal party, as a weird phantasm, and thie 
words fairly rang from her lips, so intense 
was her excitement: ‘‘Your sentence upon 
me is, ‘Depart ye cursed into everlasting 
fire; but to him,” and she pointed witli 
phamtom finger at the bridegroom, wlio 
shivered under her eye, “‘ye say, ‘Friend, 
come up higher.’ ‘Woe unto you, scribes, 
pharisees, hypocrites!’” 

The entire assembly was electrified an¢ 
stood breathless, as like a lightning flash 
she darted out of the church. Far away 
she hastened with fateful feet. On! on! 
faster, faster—a wild cry—‘‘O mother! 0 
God! it is all so dark!” a leap, a splash, 4 
gurgling of water, a few ripples, and all 
wasover. The life had gone out in darkness. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 
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OLD PEOPLE IN CANADA. 


Two old people will be sold on Thurs 
day next at the church door of a parish in 
Quebec, incumbered with a farm, to the 
highest bidder. They handed over their 
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property to their children, on condition that 
so long as the old people lived, those chil- 
dren should lodge and board them; wash and 
mend their clothing ; furnish them with out- 
er garments and Jinen, shoes and headdress- 
es, all suitable to their condition; take them 
to divine service on Sundays and feast days 
and bring them home; place a horse and 
vehicle at their disposal on demand; fetch 
and fee the priest and doctor when desired ; 
keep in good order the best bed reserved for 
for them until the death of the survivor; 
allow them access to all buildings and lands 
they may wish to enter; satisfy all their 
necessary wants, spiritual or corporal, and 
in times of sickness furnish them with due 
luxuries; and finally, at their death, bury 
them in the parish cemetery, provide an or- 
dinary funeral service and a memorial ser- 
vice at the end of the year, besides having 
ten low masses chanted for the repose of 
their souls. The new possessors of the 
property failed, and now the property is 
offered for sale, subject to the charges in the 
deed of donation. This is a very common 
practice in Lower Canada, and many of the 
contracts made would be worth reproduc- 
tion, if only to show how carefully old in- 
habitants, disposing of their property, pro- 
vide for such (not) unconsidered trifles as 
clay pipes and nutmegs. 
“oe 


WHAT SHALL WE CALL HER? 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I wish to make a 
suggestion for what it may be worth. It 
bas often occurred to me that it would be 
desirable to have a good, distinctive title for 
a woman doctor. Doctress is sometimes 
used, but the word is clumsy, and it has the 
serious objection of having been used by ir- 
regulars and quacks. 

It may be that the women themselves do 
not care to be distinguished by title from 
their professional brothers, but it would cer- 
tainly be often a convenience to the public, 
and to their patients. 

Without attempting to prove it, T will as- 
sert that the vowel sounds have an inherent 
meaning; in the nature of things, and not 
arbitrarily attributed tothem by men. The 
vowel sound of ‘‘a” as in ah! is feminine 
and properly expresses female things and 
aspects. Thence Doctra is the right word 
for a woman doctor. If 1 were a woman, I 
think I should desire, just now, that my 
achievements should be credited to my side 
of the house, and I should prefer therefore 
that my title should proclaim my sex with- 
out any explanatory additions. 

Doubtless the time will come when we 
shall think and say less of sex than now, 
while we shall value its mystery far more, 
as the central fact of the universe. «t that 
time, too, the man will seek the Doctra for 
advice, and the woman the Doctor, but then 
the physician will be the teacher of the laws 
of health, and treatment will be mainly 
mental and spiritual, and not as now, me- 
chanical and medicinal. Meanwhile, young 
women and children will have beneficent 
ministrations from the Doctra, such as they 
cannot otherwise enjoy, although wise and 
experienced women often prefer a wise and 
experienced Doctor. 

While my pen is in hand, let me say a 
word, suggested by Frances Power Cobbe’s 
article on the ‘‘Little Health of Ladies,” 
and by the remarks of the great dress-maker 
Worth, lately quoted, to the effect that he 
had designed a very beautiful and conven- 
ient and healthful dress, but that ladies 
would not wear it. Fashion seems to have 
the strongest hold on human beings, and 
apparently is based on an ineradicable prin- 
ciple in human nature, the desire to follow 
a leader, to be governed or ordered. It is, 
in fact, one of the fundamental principles 
of order itself. 

If this be so, it is useless to expect wo- 
men to dress without regard to fashion, and 
the only way in which a more rational and 
becoming dress can be substituted for’ the 
present badge of insufficiency and servitude, 
is by making it fashionable. 

When the ladies of leisure and the leaders 
of fashion shall become tired of “‘little 
health,” and willing to be as charming and 
potent in the world as Nature intended 
them to be, they can and will set the fashion 
of wearing such a dress as Worth describes, 
and thereby enable their toiling sisters to 
emancipate themselves from the inappropri- 
ate and unsuitable garments which now 
—— them fearfully in the struggle for 

ife. 

Working women will never wear a fit and 
healthful dress, so long as it would be, in 
its style, so different from that worn by la- 
dies of leisure as to make it a badge, spite 
of the fact that useful labor ought to be the 
most honored, and idleness ought to be a 
disgrace. F. 8. C, 

Boston, Mass. 
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A SYMPATHY OF INTERESTS, 

It is evident that Adam lost one rib for 
the production of Eve, in order that she 
might be the sharer of his state of blessed- 
ness. When the curse was pronounced 
upon him, she was by no means excluded 
from that. The whole of the old story 
Proves Eve to be, in every way, the sharer 
of Adam’s affairs. She really amounts to 





more in the story than her twenty-three 
rbved husband. She was the instigator 
of their sin (how delighted the many gener- 
ations of men have been over that fact!) and, 
she had the physical burden and suffering 
of bearing offspring added to the remorse 
she must have borne to her death over her 
evil doing. So it appears that Eve bore a 
greater responsibility than Adam. We, her 
daughters, should be mindful of the ‘a t 
that we have inherited all her responsibility, 
and should treat with great leniency the er- 
ring Adams, who, like their illustrious pre- 
decessor, are too yielding to besetting temp 
tations. 

If men and women could realize how 
beautiful life wouid be, if they would be 
satisfied to complement each other, as Na- 
ture designed, like colors in a fine painting, 
or, as in music, the fourth complements the 
fifth and the sixth the third, making the 
harmony perfect, they would not be as dis- 
cordant in many things as they are. 

As society is organized, the husband, too 
often goes his way and the wife hers, in op- 
posite directions. Heis worried and fretted 
over unsuccessful business transactions, 
and appears at his home with a heavy cloud 
darkening his sometimes sunny face. The 
wife having no intelligent interest in his af- 
fairs, has not the remotest idea of the cause 
of his trouble, calls him cross and hateful; 
she, many times overburdened with a moth- 
ers’ home cares, greets him with a tired, 
ruffled countenance, which, if he observes 
at all, he fails to understand; and, so they 
travel their separate paths, growing farther 
and farther apart, till the bitter end of it all 
comes. 

Men and women should travel parallel 
paths, near enough together to give them an 
understanding of the lives of each other. 
They should have mutual interests. What- 
ever large thoughts occupy the minds of 
women, should find lodgment in the minds 
of men, and vice versa, It is not essential to 
a man’s welfare that he shvuld know all 
about the mysteries of the knife-blade pleat- 
ings, flounces, or crimps, which he beholds; 
nor is it important to a woman’s weal that 
she should comprehend all the peculiar de- 
tails belonging to a state of masculinity. 
But it is for the good of the race that men 
and women should read the same books and 
think the same thoughts; especially should 
those sustaining the near relation of husband 
and wife come into the closest sympathy 
possible. If a man really enjoys ‘‘Coke on 
Littleton,” his wife should try to know, at 
least, why he does so; if she raves over 
Bulwer, he should read Bulwer enough to 
understand the cause of her rapture. If he 
loves music and she painting, they should 
recognize a kinship in the arts, which would 
make it beneficial to know something of 
each. If he thinks it necessary as a citizen 
of the Uniteu States to study the political 
situation of the country and to go under- 
standingly to the ballot-box with his vote, 
she, to complete the sympathy which should 
exist between them, should do the same, 
and the power which wrests this right and 
privilege from her is the power which con- 
tinues all the unpleasant relations between 

the sexes that make society anything but 
the happy millennium for which our noble 
Woman £uffragists are striving. L. Cc. C. 
Charles City, lowa. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
in its 30th Year. 


Well and Favorably Known the World Over as 
the BEST Religious Weekly Newspaper. It 
contains all its Most Desirable Features 
and adds New Ones. 


COOK’S LECTURRS. 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston every 
Monday, by the Rey. Joseph Cook, are published in 
full, together with the introductory remarks. 


Ds Pa ; @) 
PREMIUMS! 

We offer Rev. Joseph Cook's valuable new volumes, 
entitled “BiroLoey” and **TRANSCENDENTALISM"’ and 
“OrtTHODOXY,”’ embodying, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author's last winter’s remarkable Monda 
Lectures. They are published in handsome boo 
form, with colored iilustrations, by James R. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either 
volume, postpaid, to every subsbriber to Tue INpE- 
PENDENT who remits us $3 for a year in advance; or 
any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him Tue INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, 
and any two volumes, postpaid. Or any subscriber 
may remit $8.00, and we will send him Tur INDBPEND- 
anT for three years, in advance, and the three vol- 
umes, postpaid. 


WORCESTER'S UNABRIDGED 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages. over 1,000 ///ustrations, 
Issue of 1878. 


RETAIL PRICE, $10.00. 

We have made a special contract with the great 
pepiching house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 

elphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most 
desirable Premium ever given by any newspaper in 
the country. Wewill send this Dictionary to an 
person who will send us the names of Three New Sub- 
scribers and Nine Dollars; or who will, on renewing 
his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New 
Names additional and $9.00; or who will renew his 
own subscription for three years, in advance, and 
send us $9.00; or for a new subscriber for three years 
and $9.00 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in 
Philadelphia, free, or be sent b oem or otherwise, 
as may be ordered, from Philadelphia, at the expense 
of the subscriber. 

The Subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other Premium. 


Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance 
Specimen copies (giving full descriptions of 
other very valuable Premiums) sent free. 








Address THE INDEPENDENT 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City, 
4tl2eow 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HaLietrr & Co., Portland Me. 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
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The above cuts represent our lovely Parisian Lace Sets, now all the 


Peony 


rage, and worn by the belles and queens of European and American society. 


. Depth of lace cu 


and collars, 5'¢ inches each ; handkerchiefs, 12 in. square— 
design. No lady is ever so elegantly or becomingly dressed, or 


autiful, as when she wears these laces. These lovely Parisian 
is are Just Out, and the very latest novelty from Paris, France. 
If you wish to make a wedding or birthday present, or a present to a lady, 
nothing is more appropriate. They are the 


SECRET OF BEAUTY 


“3 IN LADY’S DRESS. In consequence of the high price of these elegant ; 
‘2% Lack SETS, they can only be sold now in large cities to the wealthier ladies of 
eae society, but in order to introduce these elegant Laces throughout the country, 

*% we have determined to give ladies, or gentlemen ordering for ladies, the advan 


tage of im 


rters’ prices from lace manufactories in France, thereby 


saving you the large and fancy profits made by dealers. 
The retail price of these lovely sets is §7.50 in large-city stores. 
To introduce these ELEGANT LACEs in Our NEW and FASHIONABLE styles, we 


3% will send for 


*4 One beautiful wide 


ONE DOLLAR! 6 


kerchief, of new and elaborate design, % 


Lace Hand : : 
which an say i the land will be perfectly charmed with; or we will senc 
plete § 


; the Com 


tof Two Caffs and One Collar and the Lace 


Mandker- ; 


ehief on receipt of $2.00, or the Two Caffs and One Collar for $1.00. 
These sets ee pA ne LAL, astofitanyone. Just think of it—elegant 


Lace Sets for only 


.00, that retails for $7.50. All laces delivered to you 


free of charge, securely packed, and sent the day your order is received. The 
safest way to remit is by post-office money order or registered letter, although 
currency, silver, or postage stamps will be received. ; ; 

Any one who orders these laces has the privilege of returning them if they 


are not perfectly delighted with them, 
t ty your name, town, county, and State, and address 


Write plain 


Parisian Lace Importing Co., 152 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


This is the only offer, and only good until July 1, 1878. 
a > oe 
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PI NORE EO 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo- 
graphs from Cartes dej;Visite to lifesize, Alsosin 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS! 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876" 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week! 
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CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh su}. 
ply of PERSIAN CARPET?+. 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEE. 
ERAN which are worth inspec 
tion. 

The above goods will be o!- 
fered at prices that will inswe 
sales. 

We have also on hand a fu!) 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIX 
STERS, WILTONS, Brusse)-, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, whic. 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices: 
JOEL GOLDIRWATITZ & \. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON ty: 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve. 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERE]: 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy - 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chii 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 





worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 

Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 

i Cc Scurvy, 


Pimples, ‘orns, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
stores a the United States and British 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





inthe known world, Sample Watch Free to 


$ A he PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER &Co., 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Bostu 


privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
32 C, C. BRAGDON, Princip::!. 








A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi 
ness legitimate. Particulars fre. 
Address J. WOBTH & CO., St Louis, MW 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial man nt, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business Copertnens of the , must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpoee. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








CONTRACTS BETWEEN HUSBAND AND 
WIFE. 





It is urged against the bill to enablea 
husband and wife to make legal contracts 
with each other, now pending in the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, that it gives a hus- 
band larger opportunity to pillage his wife, 
and opens a wider door for fraud against 
creditors. 

These same objections have been urged 
against every effort to secire individual 
rights for wives, since the first attempts 
were made to relieve married women from 
the utterly impecunious condition imposed 
by the old common-law. They will con- 
tinwe to be urged, no doubt, until the law 
and the well-established custom have had 
time to prove how much better it is that 
each responsible individual, in every rela- 
tion, shall be held to personal responsibility 
in regard to his or her own affairs, and be 
protected by the law in the exercise of this 
responsibility. 

Undoubtedly, dishonest husbands would 
continue to cheat and defraud both their 
creditors and their wives, if they could. 
But if this was done once, or many times, 
it is sti!l better than the common law, which 
took everything from a wife,—houses, lands, 
money, earnings,—and gave them abso- 
lutely to the husband. 

If the law establishes the right of husband 
and wife to make contracts with each other, 
and if, under it, one wife or many wives 
should make contracts to their own disad- 
vantage, and to the disadvantage of their 
children, it would furnish to these women, 
and still more, to their daughters, the very 
education they need in business matters, in 
order to make them the safe guardians of 
their own interests. A girl whose mother 
was a loser in this way would not be likely 
to make the same mistake. 

It must forever be the rule, that each per- 
son is surest of protection who is in a posi- 
tion to protect himself; and, between hus- 
band and wife, the very fact that the law 
would enforce the contract, is a defence 
for the wife. L. 8. 
ee 


THE WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








The steady growth of Woman Suffrage 
sentiment, in Massachusetts, during the 
past seven years, has been accompanied by 
a corresponding change in the action of 
the Legislature. When Harvey Jewell was 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
out of the 240 members, only 130 took the 
trouble to vote on the question. One hun- 
dred and ten members, nearly one-half of 
the whole, did not vote at all. To the 
gencral amazement and consternation, 65 
voted for the measure and only 65 against 
it, and Speaker Jewell promptly gave his 
casting vote in the negative. That shameful 
act cost him the Governorship. For when, 
soon afterwards, he was brought forward as 
a candidate for nomination at Worcester, 
the Suffragists opened so vigorous a fire 
upon him, that they fairly drove him from 
the field. This bold and consistent course 
made Woman Suffrage a real political 
power within the Republican party, and se- 
cured for Woman Suffrage an unqualified 
endorsement in the platform of 1872. 

Then began the real struggle. The timid- 
ity of the party leaders and the prejudices 
of the masses resulted in a series of legislative 
defeats. Every year, the lines have been 
more closely drawn, so that, this winter, 
out of 240 members, 220 voted; 93in favor, 
127 against, and only 20 were silent. A 
change of only 17 of the 127 negative votes 
would have carried Municipal Suffrage for 
women. Meanwhile, the Senate has twice 
snbmitted a Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment, and only failed to do so, this 
winter, in consequence of the death of one 
Senator and the absence of another. 

Next year, or the year following, we 
shall in all probability secure the establish- 
ment of Municipal Suffrage for women, 
provided we push the agitation of the 
question before the people. No Woman 
Suffrage meeting has ever yet been held in 
one hundred towns of Massachusetts. A 
majority of the villages of the State have 
never yet had a lecture. The importance 
and necessity of this work is shown by the 
brief accounts we have given from week to 
week of the efficient work done by Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, as agents of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. Cape 
Cod and the Southeastern section of the 





State have been thoroughly roused by fifty- 
two lectures given by Margaret Campbell, 
within the space of two months. With 
only two exceptions, caused by severe 
storms, these meetings have been uniform. 
ly well attended, with interested auditors, 
nine-tenths of whom have never before 
heard a woman speak, or had the question 
presented to them. 

Now if two such speakers as Miss East- 
man, Mrs. Campbell, or Miss Garlin could 
be engaged and kept steadily in the field for 
a single year, the meetings being arranged 
in advance by a travelling agent, the growth 
of Woman Suffrage sentiment would be 
unexampled. In this direction, rather than 
in that of direct political effort, lies our 
progress. If the friends who attend our 
annual meetings year after year, and urge 
the formation of a Suffrage party, will 
raise twenty-five hundred dollars for a lec- 
ture fund, such a party will soon grow up 
by the spontaneous action of public opinion, 
or will become needless by a coalition of 
the good men of all parties. 

This is the work we need to do. Let the 
May Anniversary see the money subscribed 

H. B. B. 





oe 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


More than a year ago,the attention of the 
legislature was directed to a great defect in 
the law respecting married women by the 
hard case of Bridget Hawkins, who was 
defeated in her suit against a railroad by the 
rule of the common law, which says that a 
gift from a husband to his wife is void, and 
therefore that the clothes which she had 
bought with money received from her hus- 
band were his property and nothers, Every- 
body who heard of the case was shocked at 
the result, and thought it time that a rem- 
edy should be applied. The house of rep- 
resertatives accordingly passed a bill which 
legalized gifts of clothing and personal or 
naments from husbands to wives. When 
the bill came to the senate it was perceived 
that it was too narrow, and another was 
substituted, on motion of Mr. Russell, which 
legalized gifts, conveyances and contracts 
of all kinds between husband and wife, pro- 
vided they were not made in fraud of 
creditors. The bill passed the senate, but 
failed in the house. 

Mr. Russell introduced a similar bill this 
year, but the jadiciary committee a few 
days ago reported against it, Mr. Russell 
and Mr. Coffin dissenting. The bill is as- 
signed for discussion before the senate on 
Tuesday. I feel impelled to say a few 
words in its favor. 

This bill is of the greatest importance, 
since it affects the legal rights of not less 
than three-quarters of the married women 
in Massachusetts. Tothe majority of them, 
though it may be mortifying in the extreme 
and seem a cruel mockery to learn that 
their clothing and all the jewelry, furniture, 
books, ete., given them by their husbands, 
are not their own property but their hus- 
bands, yet probably not a large proportion 
of them will ever be deprived of what they 
regard as theirown. Still, however, there 
are husbands who do not hesitate to sell and 
pawn their wives’ clothing, and in cases of 
bankruptcy and insolvency there is a good 
deal of property apparently belonging to 
wives, and untainted by their husband’s 
fraud, that is liable to be taken from the 
true if not the legal owners, because the 
transfer from husband to wife has been di- 
rect and not circuitous. It should be re- 
membered that the law, so far from dislik- 
ing or discouraging gifts from husbands to 
wives, rejoices in them, and protects all 
gifts made by the former in favor of the 
latter, provided they are not made directly, 
but through the intervention of a trustee or 
an intermediate conveyance, and are not 
made to defraud creditors. 

The great objection, and, indeed, the 
only one, to this measure requiring notice 
is, that allowing direct gifts from husbands 
to wives gives a great opportunity for de- 
frauding creditors. But as the thing itself 
—the conveyance of property from the hus- 
band to the wife—is not wrong or illegal, 
but, on the contrary, right and commenda- 
ble, provided it is not done to defraud cred- 
itors, and is done indirectly, it is not easy 
to see how the directnes: of the conveyance 
promotes fraud. If aman has a house or 
a piano which he desires to present to his 
wife, the gift would be void as against cred- 
itors if he were insolvent, just as much if 
made in one way as in the other. The 
question in neither case would be as to the 
honest intentions of the parties, but as to 
the fact of insolvency. No doubt wives 
and other relatives of unfortunate men have 
often aided them in fraudulent operations, 
but it would be just as wise and reasonable 
to enact, therefore, that any direct convey- 
ance or gift of a man to his father or mother, 
sister or brother, son or daughter, cousin or 
friend, should be void, as now it is to render 
void such conveyances and gifts to wives. 

The other provision of the bill, to sanc- 
tion contracts between husband and wife, is 
equally important. It often happens that a 
wife who has property lends money to her 
husband, and that he givesher a note prom- 
ising to pay it. But though common hon- 
esty would require the payment of the loan, 
yet the courts say the contract is void; the 
woman cannot sue her husband upon it 





while living, nor his executors after his 
death, nor can she give any title to the note 
by indorsing it to a third person. Our re- 
ports are full of cases respecting contracts 
of this kind, in almost all of which, wives 
and those claiming under them are victims 
of the grossest injustice under the name 
of law. Numerous as these reported cases 
are, yet they represent but a small propor- 
tion of the sufferers and a small fraction of 
the wrong done by the existing system. 

What reasons, then, are given for toler- 
ating such injustice as a part of our code? 

The chief one alleged, again, is, that it 
would promote fraud, to allow husband and 
wife to buy or borrow of one another. 
Where a man becomes insolvent, a sale of 
property made on the eve of his failure to 
his wife would be looked on with suspicion, 
and it seems to me the relationship between 
the parties, so far from assisting in any 
fraud, would help to detect it. So if a wo- 
man held a claim against her bankrupt hus- 
band which she wished to prove, if it were 
based on areal loan of money, ought she 
not to stand on as good a footing as any 
other creditor? But if it were a fraudulent 
claim, would it not be specially open to 
suspicion and likely to be as easily over- 
thrown as if offered by a stranger? 

One provision of this bill is a concession 
to ancient prejudice, which perhaps it would 
be advisable to make, if necessary to save a 
measure in other respects so valuable. I 
refer to the clause that the act shall not au- 
thorize suits at law between husband and 
wife. This would leave the old law un- 
changed. Nobody, however, can believe 
that such suits would be frequent, if they 
were notinterdicted. The harmony of fam- 
ilies does not depend on statutes. How 
rarely does one sister sue another, or a 
daughter her father. Why should the pro- 
tection of the law be withdrawn from a wife, 
when a resort to it is urgently needed, any 
more than from a sister or a daughter? 
Perhaps the lovers of antiquity wonld con- 
sent to provide that the supreme court in 
equity alone should have jurisdiction of all 
suits between husband and wife. To this 
there can be no objection. The truth is, 
that all the arguments used to deny married 
women the same rights in property as their 
unmarried sisters are brought forward, not 
because they have any real weight in them- 
selves, but because something must be said 
to support the superstitious reverence with 
which men cling to a crumbling system, 
without daring to reflect on what its ectual 
results now are, or what are likely to be 
the effects of proposed changes. 

Massachusetts has done much of late 
years to improve the legal condition of wives. 
Having given them the general right of own- 
ing and conveying property, and of making 
contracts, the legislature may well be asked 
whether, when it continues to deny them 
the same rights in regard to their husbands 
which it has given them in respect to all 
others, it is not abandoning the very essence 
of its past legislation, by which it has raised 
them from the ranks of idiots and infants, 
and endowed them with the legal capacity 
of intelligent and responsible persons? 

8. E. 8. 
—_ #o— 


HER CONTRACT NOT LEGAL, 








The following fact, taken from the New 
North West, is one instance from thousands 
of the same kind, which shows how the 
lack of the right to make a legal contract 
brings constant wrong to women :— 

“Some six years ago my husband pre- 
vailed upon me to sell my donation land 
claim, which I did very reluctantly, as I 
I knew I was running the great risk of de- 
priving myself and children of a home of 
any kind. I need not burden you with my 
reasons for desiring to keep personal control 
of a home; suffice it to say there were rea- 
sons which wives prefer to say nothing 
about, and would fain ignore if they could. 
I would not sign the deed under any other 
conditions than that a note of nine hundred 
dollars should remain on mortgage, made 
out to me, and recorded in my name. When 
I was called upon, in acknowledging the 
deed, to make oath that I was signing with- 
out fear or compulsion from my husband, I 
made it plain to the justice of the peace 
that I signed it only on the conditions above 
stated. My husband promised to abide by 
the agreement. I was to hold the note, and 
all it called for wasto belongto me. I hele 
it for over three years, part of the interest 
being paid, which 1 let to others. Some 
two months ago my husband conceived a 
desire to cut me off without a penny, and 
render me perfectly helpless; so he stole 
the notes, and put them out of my reach. 
Perhaps you saw the advertisement of cer- 
tain stolen notes in alate Oregonian. Those 
were the notes belonging to me, and I have 
since learned that they were then at the 
Pacific Mortgage and Savings Bank, and 
that my husband had received a written 
opinion froma Portland lawyer that they 
were legally his property. I want the aid 
of an attorney of brains and honor, whom 
I can trust to do the case justice, as I de- 
sire only what is right. Can you advise me 
whom to employ? Sucha trial has perhaps 
never come before an Oregon court, and I 
want to test the validity of the laws concern- 
ing a subject that few dare to talk about. 
I am uneducated, except in the school of 
hard experience, and I have written in haste 
and in the confusion of a house full of chil- 
dren. I have suffered much and labored 
much in serving my husband. I have 
borne him eleven children, nine of whom 
are living. All have cost me what the ex- 
istence of children costs all mothers, and 
now my head is gray and I am almost worn 





out, and this is my reward. I am not so 
fortunate as to be able to take your heroic 
paper, and can only see it sometimes at the 
house of a friend. My husband will not 
tolerate it in his house, and I have no house, 
eise I should have taken it long ago.” 

It is hard for good men, who love and 
cherish their wives in spite of law, to be- 
lieve that other men can be guilty of such 
detestable meanness, but the above is only 
one of numerous parallel] instances where 
Woman's property rights have been tram- 
pled upon with impunity by the law-making 
sex. ere that man any other person than 
that woman's husband, an indignant jury 
would convict him of grand larceny and 
send him to the nitentiary, where he 

roperly belongs. But it is no crime in 
aw to rob a woman, if the robber is the 
victim’s husband. The trial will be held at 
Lafayette, at the spring term of the district 
court. We learn that the husband has bor- 
rowed money on the notes, and pledged 
them for security. What a protector! 

oe 


A VICTORY IN CALIFORNIA 





A member of the California Legislature 
writes in a jubilant spirit the good news 
that alaw has just been enacted securing to 
women the right to practice law in all the 
Courts of that State. He says: 

The long delayed battle over the Senate 
bill No. 66 is over, and so far as the Legis- 
lature is concerned our women triends are 
victorious. The fight came on this after- 
noon, and a real lively time it was, so far as 
parliamentary tactics were concerned. I 
never knew before how much pluck and 
energy there was in a wuman—how the 
could urge their claims, plead for the privi- 
lege of making the battle of life—for such 
our friend Mrs. Foltz did, gently and elo- 
quently. I have seen men fall down here 
this winter, and felt sorry for them, but to- 
day when a few of them tumbled I enjoyed 
it. But it was a close shave; only two ma- 
jority in a full House. But the tug of war 
is yet tocome. Will the Governor sign the 
bill? Senator Murphy has promised to see 
him to-morrow, and that is all that can be 
done. I have found Mrs. F. a well inform- 
ed lady—certainly far above the average 
woman—and for her sake I hope the Gov- 
ernor will discard the usual prejudice and 
sign the bill. 

A postscript announces the happy termi- 
nation of the affair, as follows: 

At 11 50 o’clock last night Governor Irwin 
signed the bill to allow women to practice 
law. H. M. C. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

~2o 


A RARE EVENING. 


The Needham Woman’s Club were in- 
vited to the house of Rev. 8. W. Bush, 9 
Park Square, Boston, last Monday evening. 
They were met there by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, H. B. Blackwell, Charles G. Ames, 
Miss Maria Mitchell, and other well-known 
friends of Woman’s political rights and in- 
tellectual progress. After an hour or two 
of social enjoyment, they listened to an 
essay from Mr. E- P. Whipple on ‘‘Dickens,”’ 
and amore charmed hour they could not 
have had. The interest in the subject was 
made much greater by the mastery of anal- 
ysis of pathos and humor which illuminated 
every page. It was something always to 
be remembered and to be grateful for— 
the privilege of listening to such a master 
of thought and language, upon such a 
fruitful subject, and it was fully appreciated 
by the very large audience. One of the 
hearers writes: ‘‘Youintimated the lecture 
would be ‘charming.’ It was indeed. I 
know not when I have enjoyed anything so 
much. His opening was as good as any- 
thing could be; but when he came to the 
grand subject of his theme, it was better 
still. That conception of a ‘‘Dickensville” 
peopled by the great novelist’s brain, was 
just as unique and beautiful as it could be. 
I should like to hear it again to night; and 
then his reading it, in his quaint, moderate 
way, was an essential stone in the mosaic.” 

The evening’s pleasure was closed by the 
admirable music of Mr. John Orth. 

oe 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN 8, E, MASSACHUSETTS. 








SOMERSET. 

A large audience assembled in Music Hall 
on Monday evening, April 8th, to hear a 
lecture on Woman Suffrage, by Mrs. Camp- 
bell. Nothing of the kind had ever before 
been attempted in the conservative old 
town of Somerset, and it was at first doubt- 
ful whether it would receive even ‘‘respect- 
ful consideration.” But after explaining 
to those who were inclined to be noisy and 
rude, that a woman’s political meeting dif- 
fered from a man’s in that very particular, 
and that no noise must be made with the 
feet, the speaker was able to hold the atten- 
tion of the audience to the end. Judging 
from the expressions of women after the 
lecture, there was quite an awakening 
among them. 

DIGHTON. 

A very good audience convened in the 
Unitarian Church on Tuesday evening, 
April 9th, and listened with marked atten- 
tion and interest to the presentation of the 
subject of Woman Suffrage. 

NORTH DIGHTON. 

A large, intelligent and enthusiastic audi- 
ence attended the Suffrage meeting on 
Wednesday evening, April 10th. Mr. 
Joseph Philbrick presided and introduced 
the speaker. The WomAn’s JourNAL will 
be on the table of the reading room at North 
Dighton hereafter, and it will also be a wel- 
come guest at some family firesides. Many 
persons expressed their cordial sympathy 





with the cause, and hope that more lectures 
will be given here. 
NORTON. 

The Unitarian Church was opened for a 
Woman Suffrage lecture on Thursday even. 
ing, April 11th; but owing to the storm 
which set in at dark, only a small audience, 
mostly young people, came out to hear. 
Rev. L. W. Manning was present and 
opened the meeting, expressing cordial good 
will and desire to help on the work. Many 
of the young men came forward and took 
the reading matter which was offered them 
saying they would take it home to their 
friends who could not come on account of 
the storm. 

MANSFIELD. 


Unfortunately, the Suffrage meeting here 
was appointed on the evening of the regular 
weekly meeting of the reform club; and 
that organization, not having opened their 
eyes to the fact that Woman Suffrage means 
temperance, did not think best to combine 
the meetings, consequently the audience at 
the M. E. Church was small, though very 
intelligent and interested to hear a fair 
presentation of the subject. The church 
will be freely opened, and a lecturer wel. 
comed at any future time when one can be 
sent to them. 

Speaking of the Taunton meeting, the 
Gazette of that city says: 

*‘Music Hall was crowded, Sunday even- 
ing, with an intelligent audience, to listen 
to the eleventh lecture of the temperance 
course, by Mrs. Campbell, furnished under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and it was one of the best of 
the course. The lady was self-possessed, 
spoke eloquently, and commanded close 
attention. She gave mothers some admira- 
ble advice about training their boys, and 
their duties, not only socially, but politi- 
cally. She believes that the ballot would be 
better used by women than by many men, 
and thinks in the good time coming, when 
women help make the laws, there will be 
some improvement.” 

————- # & o 
TEMPORARY HOME FOR WOKKING 
WOMEN. 


On payment for the same in work, the 
bearer is entitled to one meal or lodging at 
the Temporary Home, 327 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

The following industries are carried on 
at the home:—1. Dress and pant making, 
and all kinds of women’s and men’s under- 
wear. 2. Cleansing and repairing gentle- 
men’sclothing. 3. Help furnished outside 
the Home, by the week, day, or hour, at 
1246 cents per hour. Family washing, 
75 cents per dozen. No person received 
who is under the influence of liquor. Act- 
ing as an Intelligence Office, the home 
makes no charges. 

One characteristic feature of the scheme 
should be noticed: meals or lodgings are 
not given in charity; the applicant pays for 
them in work; (an exception to this rule is 
necessarily made in the case of men who 
bring tickets, as there is not at present any 
work suitable for them to do). Only wo- 
men are received as lodgers. 

By giving applicants for charity a ticket 
rather than money, the evils of alms giving 
are avoided; the lazy are not encouraged to 
live by beggary, while those willing to do 
work can always obtain it. 

The Home is in charge of a capable 
Matron, and is under the supervision of a 
committee of ladiesand gentlemen who pay 
frequent visits to it. 

It is expected that the scheme will be 
nearly self-supporting when in full opera- 
tlon—such having been the result of similar 
homes in other cities. Money is, however, 
needed now, to complete the furnishing and 
equipment of the house. 

Donations of old clothing, quilts, com 
forters, bedding of any kind, cotton cloth, 
or even rags to make mats of, and materials 
of every description will be gladly received 
at the Home. 

Those disposed to aid this attempt to 
check indiscriminate alms-giving, and help 
the industrious poor, can send contributions 
to any of the committee, of whom, as well 
as at the Home, tickets can be had at $1.50 
per dozen. 


Mrs. TURNER SARGENT, 59 Beacon Street, } 

Mrs. Joun E. Loner, 31 Beacon Street, 

Mrs. Casot Longs, 31 Beacon Street, 

Mrs. James, 189 Beacon Street 

Miss PutNaM, 68 Beacon Street, Com 
Mrs. Hartman Kuan, Lenox, Mass., r 
Miss Mason, 1 Walnut Street, 

GEORGE ABBOTT JAMES, 30 Court Street, 

Cuas. ALBERT Prince, 30 Court Street, 





ARTHUR DEXTER, Somerset Club. J 
27? 
WOMEN IN IOWA ELECTIONS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The ladies of Charles 
City, Floyd Co., lowa, were invited to take 
part in the election dn the first Monday in 
this month,to attempt to secure prohibition, 
if possible. They did not succeed, but 
there was a much larger vote for it than 
most of them expected, and they hope to 
carry it another year. They have proven, 4s 
Suffragists, that women can go to the polls 
and be treated civilly. The pipes and cigars 
were laid aside. So much was gained by 
those who disliked the smoke. The bug- 
bear that it was improper for women to 
take part in politics has vanished. 

Mrs. Stanton lectured here on Tuesday. 
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Her subject was “Our Girls.” A large num- 
ber of our women would like to vote to put 
down intemperance, who think that they 
do not need to vote for anything else. But 
when they have done so much, they will 
find other reasons. The agitation has al- 
ready secured to the young men a reading- 
room, which we hope will do some good. 


Fraternally yours, H. O. STEVENS. 
Charles City, Ja. 
oe 





GOOD NEWS. 


A programme of auxiliary study in the 
University of Pennsylvania has just reached 
us. 
This auxiliary department of medicine 
was established by the Board of Trustees in 
1865. Itincludes lectures by each professor 
three times per week, from March to June. 
The subjects lectured upon, are ‘‘Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Zoology,” ‘‘Medical Ju- 
risprudence and Toxicology,” ‘‘Mineralogy 
and Geology,” ‘‘Botany,” with an Herbari- 
um at command including 35,000 specimens 
of the North American Flora, and “Hy- 
giene,” which will consider the conditions 
necessary to insure individual and public 
health, including the study of the causes 
and prevention of epidemic diseases. 

This course of study is free to all gradu- 
ates, or attendants upon the University of 
Pennsylvania. To others, a fee of ten dol- 
lars is charged for each professor, or thirty- 
five for the entire course. 

Anyone attending two full courses of lec- 
tures in the Auxiliary Department of medi- 
cine, who passesa satisfactory examination, 
and presents an original thesis, receives the 
degree of Ph. D., of Philosophy. For the 
first time, this spring, women have been ad- 
mitted to this course upon equal terms with 
men. An operative class in midwifery, in- 
cluding both men and women, has been es- 
tablished at the Philadelphia Hospital Alms- 
house. So that it would seem asif the con- 
test is virtually at an end, and that women 
must and will soon have all the education- 
al advantages that the time-honored Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania can confer. 

Itisa happy thing for Institutions to ac- 
cede cheerfully and gracefully to the spirit 
and demands of the age, rather than to be 
goaded on to it, and grant it in the end asa 
necessity, but still churlishly. M. J. 8. 





oe 
AFRAID TO OPEN THE “FLOODGATE.” 


The Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church closed its sessions in New 
York on Tuesday last, having transacted a 
great deal of business of importance. But 
the most important to some of its members 
was the decision of Bishop Andrews, on the 
appeal of Rev. C. Goss from the action of 
the Poughkeepsie District, by which Miss 
Katie Lent was granted a license to preach. 

The substance of the Bishop’s decision is, 
that the discipline of the church does not 
provide for nor contemplate licensing wo- 
men to preach, and that the action of the 
Poughkeepsie Conference was without au- 
thority of law. Loud applause greeted the 
decision. 

Rev. Richard Wheatley appealed from 
the decision to the next general Conference, 
which will meet, in 1880, in Cincinnati. 

How long willthis monster Custom,in the 
form of creeds, disciplines, constitutions, 
&c., devised by lordly man, impede the 
progress of Woman's ability and intelli- 
gence? How long will impious man defy, 
and thwart the plans of the Almighty, by 
saying that, ‘‘God never called a woman to 
preach?” 

In our opinion, if God had never intend- 
ed women to preach, he would never have 
given them the ability to do so, and as it is 
He who gives us abilities and talents to use, 
and as it is to Him that we shall have to an- 
swer for the use or abuse of them at the 
judgment day, wecannot see, for the life of 
us, what right man has to interfere in the 
matter. The Bible teaches us that ‘great 
men are not always wise,” and that a ‘‘mul- 
titude of years does not always teach wis- 
dom.” It also teaches us that ‘‘there isa 
spirit in man (which means also woman) 
and that through this Spirit, ‘‘the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.” 

But we must stop, or we shall preach a 
sermon, for which we havenottime. When 
we do feel called to preach, no man, or con- 
ference of men will stop us. The Church 
of God is free to all to-day. It is not con- 
fined by walls. It has no pillars built by 
rumsellers, no pulpits too sacred for Wo- 
man to enter. It may be found on the hill- 
side, in the market place, or on the sea- 
shore. Its decisions are not controlled by 
the Methodist discipline. 

HELEN M. LopER. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 18, 1878. 


THE ILL HEALTH OF WOMEN. 





Epitors JouRNAL.—I very much wish 
that your JouRNAL might be an instrument 
to call the attention of the public more to 
the causes and prevention of ill health of 
American women. It is this curse which, 
I believe, more firmly bars the ‘‘right of 
women” from them than any intentional 
injustice of men. 

True, the subject is being agitated more 
and more; but there must yet be a vast 
amount of labor in this field, before anything 
adequate to the fearful necessity 1s accom- 





plished. There is much written at the 
present day upon the matter, but it is 
chiefly put into the health journals, and 
consequently reaches comparatively few 
outside the ranks of invalids who have been 
forced to give their attention in a measure 
to the matter—forced by their own terrible 
physical sufferings, and, in many cases, only 
when the wretchedness of their lives can at 
the best be somewhat alleviated. 

Now the JOURNAL reaches women outside 
of this list, and if its columns could but 
show women who are yet well in health—if 
there are such in our land—the great im- 
portance of maintaining their own health 
despite all fashions, and of training their 
daughters so that they shall be robust, hap- 
py, useful, and hence beautiful women, if 
it can stamp into their very souls a sense of 
their own individual responsibility, a sense 
of how tremendous is that responsibility, 
of Woman’s duty and privilege of taking 
to herself the God-given right of soundness 
of body, then you will have done a blessed 
work, most glorious in its results. 

Not that I disregard the importance of 
the work you are already engaged in, but I 
am sure the two must go hand in hand. 
When women shall understand for them- 
selves the laws of their own organism, in- 
stead of leaving all for ‘‘the doctor” whose 
bread and butter depends upon their ail- 
ments—when mothers shall first consider 
the health of their daughters, instead of 
the admiration they are to excite in society 
by their fashionable attire; when a mother 
shall care more to read something contain- 
ing information which may help her to 
bring herself and children into a higher and 
nobler life than to peruse the fashion bazar 
and the popular romances; when girls are 
not allowed to pinch their waists and feet, 
and in every other conceivable way distort 
their natural functions, and better still, are 
so taught that they will abhor to do these 
things; when women feel these subjects of 
sufficient seriousness to bring them up for 
conversations at their gatherings, instead of 
the usual petty gossip, then shall we see 
America revolutionized indeed; then shall 
we see homes happier and the nation better. 

O, women! think on these things. You 
who do think, let not your thoughts die 
within your own breasts! Why not have 
associations in every community, whose aim 
shell be the promotion of good health? 
When mothers no longer mourn over ‘‘the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence,” 
but attribute the diseases and premature 
deaths of their girls to their own misman- 
agement through ignorance or criminal in- 
difference, then willa long step have been 
taken in the right direction. M. O. A. 

North Waterford, Me. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The State Librarians of Kentucky, Tenn- 
essee and Mississippi are women. 





A woman sixty-five years old, is a student 
in the Iowa State University, medical de- 
partment. She is not married. 


The ladies of Minneapolis, Minn., main- 
tain six ‘‘Women’s Clubs;” among which 
are a Shakspere’s Club and Art Club. 


The lowa Legislature—both houses—has 
the following offices filled by women: En- 
grossing clerk, enrolling clerk, postmistress, 
and paper folder. Iowa isa good Woman’s 
Rights State. 


A woman with a very singular history 
died in the Blackwell’s Island Almshouse. 
She was one hundred and four years old, 
the widow of one of the Irish rebels of 
1789, who fought at Oulert Hill. 


Marcus Cole, the first white male child 
born in Chenango County, New York, and 
for twenty-four years a resident of Iowa, died 
at Keota last week, aged eighty-six years. 
He was asoldier of the Mexican war. 


For thirty years, (up to 1868,) the Consti 
tution of Mississippi provided that no per- 
son who denied the existence of a future 
state of reward or punishment, should hold 
any office in the civil department of the 
State. It is proposed to restore the clause. 


Let no one fail to read the beautiful and 
characteristic poem entitled ‘Madonna 
Dunya,” which we copy from Littell’s Living 
Age, credited to The Contemporary Review. 
It certainly entitles its author, Emily Pfeiffer, 
to a place in the very front rank of living 
poets. 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, at 
their last regular monthly meeting, unani- 
mously passed a vote of thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature who supported by 
vote and speech the petitions for Woman 
Suffrage. 


The California Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held a public meeting at No. 14 Hoppin 
Homestead Building, San Francisco, last 
week. Miss Rosa E. G. Hazard read an es- 
say on ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” which was fol- 
lowed by a paper on “Gwendolen” and 
general discussion. 

We are glad to find that the signature at- 
tached to a poem entitled ‘‘“Margery Who,” 
which appeared in our paper a few weeks 
since, under the initials H. H., was written 
K. K., and should have been so credited. 
The author is not to blame for the mistake. 





K. K. is well and favorably known by her 
own initials. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale does not like 
the voices of his country-women, consider- 
ing them too loud and sharp. But millions 
of his fellow citizens have considered the 
voices of American women the sweetest 
sound on earth, when answering “‘yes” to a 
somewhat common but always momentous 
question. 


The advent of Woman in political affairs 
dates far back of our time. In the reign of 
Henry III, four women had seats in the 
British Parliament. In the seventh centu- 
ry, when the national assembly convoked by 
the King of Kent enacted a new code of 
laws, the decrees were signed by the Qneen, 
abbesses, and ladies of quality. 


Dr. Tyndall’s many American friends 
will regret to hear that he is suffering from 
the malady so common among men who 
use their brains steadily—overwork. He 
has been ill for some time past, but refused 
to admit it. At last he has yielded to his 
physician’s orders and gone off fora month’s 
rest, during which he and his wife occupy 
Mr. Tennyson’s house in the Isle of Wight. 


A lady in Geauga County, Ohio, refused 
to pay her taxes because of non-representa- 
tion, but one of her kind-hearted neighbors 
came forward and discharged the tax, say- 
ing: ‘‘We think a great deal of Miss E—— 
down where she is known. She is doing 
this from principle, and I don’t know but 
she is half right after all. I will pay the 
tax, and then, after 1 explain the matter, she 
will be willing to pay me, but she never 
would pay an officer. 


Early one morning recently, a gentleman 
up-town met a respectable looking colored 
woman trudging along with a large package 
on her head. Upon looking closely, the 
burden was found to consist of a city coffin, 
covered with an old black shawl. The wo- 
man said that it contained the body of her 
child, which she was bearing to Potter's 
field. She passed on with hardly a word, 
her mute, uncomplaining endurance being 
far more pathetic than tears and wailing. — 
Charleston (8. U.) News. 


The latest phase of the ‘‘Tilton conspira- 
cy” is the publication of a letter by Mrs. 
Tilton flatly contradicting her previous 
statements, and affirming that she and Mr. 
Beecher are guilty. This is a sad evidence 
of the moral degradation into which a weak 
woman may be dragged by her devoted at- 
tachment to an unprincipled husband. To 
borrow the language of Isaac, when he rec- 
ognized the crafty Jacob in the guise of 
Esau,—‘‘the hand is the hand of ‘Elizabeth,’ 
but the voice is the voice of ‘Theodore.’” 


Mr. Dickens’s letters are at last to be col- 
lected and given to the public. Miss Ho- 
garth, his sister-in-law and surviving execu- 
tor, has all the legal privileges necessary for 
the purpose, and will undertake the task in 
conjunction with his daughter, Miss Dick- 
ens. In addition to a good store of family 
letters, Mr. Dickens’s friends have already 
placed their collections at her disposal. 
Every one who possesses unpublished letters 
of Dickens is invited to communicate with 
the editor, at No 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
London. 


Gen. John 8. Williams, the new Kentuc- 
ky Senator, owes his success, like ex-Sena- 
tor Logan, largely to his wife. He was an 
active politician before the war, but never 
held any civil office except a seat in the 
Legislature, and at the close of the rebellion 
had no glory except that of a brave soldier. 
Then a rich widow married him and under- 
took to push him up inthe world and, after 
trying three times to make him governor or 
senator, she has at last succeeded. She is 
handsome and brilliant, and will make a 
sensation at Washington. 


We read in the Secolo (of Rome, Italy), 
that Madame Aurelia Cimino, manager of 
the Cornelia, is officially commissioned by 
the Italian government to investigate, at 
Paris, during the World’s Exposition, the 
department which will relate to the educa- 
tion and instruction of young women. 
«This is the first time” adds our contempo- 
rary, ‘‘that the Italian government has con- 
fided so important a mission to a woman, 
and it is proper both to approve the mea- 
sure itself and the choice which has been 
made of Madame Cimino.” Les Hlats Unis 
ad’ Europe. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the North- 
western Branch of the Methodist Woman’s 
Society, took place in Chicago, April 12. It 
was very largely attended, and interesting 
sessions was held in Grace Church. The 
address of welcome was given by Mrs. Bish- 
op Harris, and response by Mrs. Lathrop, 
of Michigan. Delegates were in attendance 
from the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congre- 
gational sister societies. Conference re- 
ports from Indiana were made by Mrs. 
Friedley, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Early, and 
there was a missionary gathering in the 
evening. 

The new Women’s Hotel in New York 
seems to be adapted to the needs of the bet- 
ter class of working women, to the teachers, 
the book-keepers, and those in professional 
life. Its rooms are very pleasant and com- 
fortable, the attention is uncommonly good, 
and the table excellent. The best thing 





about it is the excellent library, adapted to 
the general traveling public. All the best 
novels, the ordinary works of history, and 
at least one good dictionary are at the ser- 
vice of the guests. To most women, the ab 
sence of the tobacco smoke will be a recom- 
mendation, and all women will rejoice in 
the non-appearance of the ‘‘bar.” 


The only surviving sister of the poet 
Keats has written letters to her friends in 
England, condemning in strong terms the 
publication of her brother’s love letters. 
She herself, at an advanced age, and in im- 
paired health, has suffered the loss of world- 
ly goods, and is in serious straits. The Lon- 
don Atheneum thinks that ‘‘under such cir- 
cumstances it would be a graceful act on 
the part of the prime minister, to grant a 
pension from the civil list to the sister of 
the great poet whose fame, as an English 
classic, is so securely estublished. 


During the recent visit of Wendell 
Phillips to Minnesota, it was the good 
fortune of the editor of the Faribault Mis- 
sionary to meet him in a small social circle. 
The most prominent person present, next to 
the venerable orator, was an infant girl 
eleven weeks old. When Mr. Phillips rose 
to go, he said to the mother of the baby: 
‘1 trust, if Llive twenty-two or twenty-three 
years longer, I shall hear of this little one 
as being governor of Minnesota.” ‘Why, 
Mr. Phillips,” exclaimed the lady, ‘would 
you approve of such athing?” ‘‘Certainly,” 
was the prompt reply, made in all serious- 
ness. ‘‘Why not?” 

The women’s faces at the pot-houses are 
asource of perpetual wonder. We never 
see in America these London types of wo- 
men, these broad faces, coarse, passionate, 
framed in enormous bands of ebon, or of 
golden hair, these faces which might have 
been divinely handsome, if the class from 
which the women sprung had not been de- 
based for a dozen generations. These are 
not bad women—they are mothers of fami- 
lies often, virtuous generally, and labor hard, 
but they think it no shame to lean on the 
pubtic-house bar, to listen to the ribald con- 
versation, and to stagger home in the early 
morning hours.—Hdward King’s letter in Bos- 
ton Journal. 


Rose Vincent, of Methuen, Mass., was 
murdered by a Frenchman named Frederick 
Savoie, alias Savage, at Biddeford, on Mon- 
day evening. He strangled her in a boat in 
the harbor, and threw her body, nearly 
naked, into the water, with a rope tied 
around her ankles. He fled to Saco, where 
he was arrested on Tuesday, and lodged in 
jail. He confessed the crime, and, when 
asked why he did it, said: ‘‘Oh!I loved 
her too much.” Savage pleaded guilty be- 
fore the court this morning, and was imme- 
diately hurried to jail, as a precautionary 
measure, the feeling being intense against 
him, and an excited mob having gathered 
to lynch him. 

At the meeting of the Moody committee 
with the evangelist, before the meetings be- 
gan in this city, one Congregational pastor 
expressed his regret that Mr. Moody was 
not an ordained man. The latter expressed 
his readiness to be ordained, and asked who 
should perform the service. The Congre- 
gregationalist stated that the elders of the 
church were the ones, but a Baptist clergy- 
man suggested that he should insist on hav- 
ing Mr. Moody immersed, and a Methodist 
pastor did not think the ceremony would be 
of any effect unless a bishop had a hand in 
it. With such contrariety of opinion among 
the doctors, Mr. Moody considered it best 
to go ahead asa simple layman. —Springfield 
Republican. 

“Nil mortuis nisi bonum seems to hold 
good even in the case of Tweed. The 
newspaper reporters grow’sentimental, and 
indulge in such nonsense as the following: 
‘On reaching Tweed’s room, the noon sig- 
nal rang out, and the !ong-imprisoned old 
man dropped back dead in his bed. His last 
words to Dr. Carnochan were: ‘I have tried 
to dosome good. I have not had good luck. 
Iam not afraid to die. I believe the guar- 
dian angels will protect me.’ Tweed was 
delirious last night and early this morning, 
when he was attended only by his servant 
Luke. Later he became calm and rational. 
He was conscious till within a few moments 
of his death.” Think of Tweed and belief 
in “guardian angels!” What an incongruity! 


That a wife has no claim upon her dead 
husband’s remains seems a strange fact, but 
such is the decision of Magistrate Smith, of 
Philadelphia, who has refused to issue a 
warrant for the arrest of Thomas Wynkoop 
and Dr. B. C. Snowdon, for removing the 
body of Samuel W. Wynkoop from the re- 
ceiving vault of the Odd Fellows cemetery, 
in defiance of Mrs. Wynkoop’s claims. 
They can be sued, however, the judge says, 
for larceny of the grave clothes and coffin. 
A precedent for this decision is given in the 
case of Col. F. M. Wynkoop, a veteran of 
the Mexican war, about the final disposition 
of whose remains a dispute arose between 
his mother and his wife twenty years ago. 
The Supreme Court decided for the former, 
holding that the disposition of a deceased 
husband’s body belongs not to the widow, 
but exclusively to his next of kin. 

At the request of the ‘“‘Boston Association 
of Vassar Alumni,” Vassar College has 
consented to hold examinations in Boston, 





in June of this year. A large number of 
students have annually gone from the 
Eastern section of New England to Vassar, 
and these examinations have been estab- 
lished for the convenience of those who 
may desire to appear this year for admission 
to the College. They will obviate the ne- 
cessity of a long journey, involving, in case 
of failure to pass the examination, addi- 
tional expense to the student, and will en- 
able her to present herself for examination 
at the end of the school year, instead of at 
the close of the long summer recess. The 
Alumni of the college have considered also, 
in presenting their request to the Faculty, 
that too many facilities cannot be offered 
to increase among young women the desire 
fora full collegiate course of study. These 
examinations will therefore be free to all 
who may desire to enter the college. By 
applying to the secretary of the local com- 
mittee, 75 Chester Square, Boston, any in- 
formation in regard to the matter can be 
obtained. 


Ladies made their appearance in the crick- 
et field, so long ago as 1797, when eleven 
married women of Bury beat eleven un- 
married women by eighty notches. In the 
British museum, there is asketch by Row]- 
andson, of a match that took place in 1811, 
between two female elevens of Surrey and 
Hampshire for 500 guineas; and Mr, Box 
telis us that ‘‘the performers were of all 
ages and sizes, from fourteen to sixty; the 
young had shawls, and the old, cloaks. The 
match was won at three o’clock on the third 
day by the Hampshire eleven, one of the 
latter making a score of forty before she 
was thrown out.” There is said to be a 
girl’s school in Somersetshire where cricket 
is allowed, and where a special dress is 
worn for the purpose, and it is added that 
the best cricketers make the best scholars. 
The account of ladies’ connection with crick- 
et is, however, very iimited; for, with the 
exception of these particulars and two or 
three matches in 1823, and one in Australia 
in 1874, there is nothing else recorded. 


The Congress of the United States, which 
taxes the property of the women of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without giving them rep- 
resentation is quite ready to favor one wo- 
man at the expense of the rest. ‘Perley’ 
telegraphs the Boston Daily Journal that 
«The Senate passed, this morning, so quietly 
that probably not half a dozen Senators 
knew what was being put through, a little 
bill which directs the District officers to re- 
duce the valuation of Edgewood, now be- 
longing to Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, to 
$18,000, and to abate so much of the four 
years’ taxes as are in excess of this mandato- 
ry valuation. This will relieve Mrs. Sprague 
of at least $30,000 of taxes.” We under- 
stand that Mrs. Dahlgren, who is so bitterly 
opposed to Woman Suffrage, is actively lob- 
bying to obtain a similar reduction of her 
taxes. The noble old motto, ‘Justice not 
Favors” is in thiscase reversed. Mrs. Dahl- 
gren asks ‘‘Favors not Justice.” 

Upon a case which arose in Monroe 
county, Indiana, the deputy Secretary of 
State has decided that a woman cannot be 
commissioned as county recorder. The de- 
cision is made on constitutional grounds; 
and is probably technically correct, though 
some will think the deputy secretary might 
have found a higher law if he had been 
anxious to do so. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that District-Attorney Riddle, 
of the District of Columbia, has just ren- 
dered an opinion that women can be kaw- 
fully appointed notaries public. In elabo 
rating his views, he says; ‘Inthe statutes, 
where the male sex is not otherwise de- 
clared, is the pronoun ‘he’ to be taken to 
refer only to amale? May not this seem- 
ing male guise be worn by a woman with- 
out a violation of law or the decorum of 
sex? Man, according to the dictionary. 
always includes Woman. The word ‘he,’ in: 
Federal law, covers the appointment of wo- 
men as department clerks and postmasters, ’ 

A communication tothe Boston Advertiser 
says: ‘The ‘Post-Office’ at the Old South 
Fair, which added such a fund of enjoy- 
ment to occasional visitors and its daily 
patrons, drew a goodly sum into the treas- 
ury. Over 1,100 letters were contributed 
from one woman’s mind, with avoidance of 
all personality, yet in a style so versatile: 
that even intimate friends of the author 
could not guess the writer of letters re- 
ceived. They came from distant classic 
spots, from dwellers beneath the sea, from 
every conceivable spot in and around Bos- 
ton, and in many cases just enough mystery 
was mingled with every day coincidence 
to bewitch the readers with a determination 
to find the writer, and many such efforts 
only left the author’s pen further in the 
background and led up to comical results 
Everybody asks, Who wrote them? Fora 
very large share of this fun and instruction 
we are indebfed to the same hand, that, in 
1840, wrote the famous 2,000 letters for the 
Bunker-Hill Monument Fair ‘Post-Office.’ 
And, as no copies were then saved, this last 
supply for the ‘‘Old South Post-Office were 
all new and written in three weeks, incred- 
ible as it may seem. As the efforts of this 
matron, years ago, greatly aided in rearing 
the cap-stone of Bunker-Hill Monument, se 
may her present labors result in saving 
many a brick of the Old South Meeting- 
house,” 
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LETTER FROM A HOUSEKEEPER. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Your paper finds its 
way into my far Western home, week by 
week, with a bracing breath of inspiration. 
I can do my housework better, because I 
know what other women are doing. Some- 
how, unimportant atom of humanity as I 
am, I feela oneness with women who are 
in earnest, though they are out of reach 
above me. 

We, my husband and I, read of the wo- 
men who do so much, and our admiration 
reaches out and up to them with warmest 
admiration. Weread of those who, through 
hard and bitter struggles, have attained 
eminence in the medical profession, and 
our own knowledge of women fills out the 
unwritten pages, with records of womanly 
eare and tender watchfulness. We read of 
Woman’s work in churches, faithful and 
true, even though unacknowledged by the 
authorities. Of women who read, and 
women who sing, and women who talk. 
Of our own friend, Emma Molloy, whose 
rare personal magnetism we know to be a 
precious gift from God. Of women who 
pay taxes, and women who would pay 
them; and last, of a woman away off in 
California, who dares, even when people 
think it ‘not quite becoming,” to wear a 
dress that but reaches to her boot-tops. 

But I have not seen much of that large 
class of women to which I belong—house- 
keepers. Of course I know why. While 
they would be writing to tell you of their 
trials and tribulations, of their pleasures 
add triumphs, the bread would burn, or 
the potatoes would boil dry. To-night, 
however, my potatoes are safe, my Sunday 
pies in the drawer, my cakes packed away, 
and my breac, rolled up in a red table 
cloth, is as snug as the historic ‘bug in the 
rug.” So why shouldn’t I say a word for 
us millions (?) of women who cook dinners? 

We housekeepers in the West are not the 
kind represented in ‘‘We and our Neigh- 
bors.” It amuses us to have Eva repre- 
sented as a remarkable woman, because she 
was serene over having company on wash- 
day, while the strong-armed ‘‘Mary” was 
there to bear the brunt of the inconvenience. 
Why we are ‘‘Mary” and the lady of the 
house too. And there never is a day when 
we are particularly in a hurry but that good 
man of ours comes home and says: 

‘Dearie, my old friend and a 
friend of his are in town. I’ve asked them 
up to dinner. Is it convenient?” 

If he had not said ‘‘Dearie,” it would not 
have been one bit convenient; but no wo- 
man can resist pet names, so, with the 
heroism of a Roman father and a Spartan 
mother, we say: 

“Oh yes, I shall be delighted.” 

And a forlorn wonderment creeps into 
our mind as to what is in the larder. Now 
we in this case does not mean the conven- 
tional newspaper ‘‘we,” for we are many. 
What wonderful women we must be! Will 
not some one please write a story about us? 

Talk about the vicissitudes and triumphs 
of the professions! Their counterpart is 
found within the walls of every housekeep- 
er’s domain. There was atime in my life 
when, in this foolish heart, there lurked a 
restless ambition for the success of a writer. 
The necessity for hard work, coupled with 
a growing conviction of incapacity, hushed 
that, years ago. After I was married, and 
had that precious boon, a home, my pencil 
was quite forgotten, till, during the Suffrage 
Campaign, I hunted it out, to lend my wee 
help to my husband's in working for the 
cause that is sure to win. 

Now it may be an evidence of weakness, 
but this isa fact: Icould smile serenely 
over being snubbed by the opposition 
papers, with many opprobrious epithets, 
and being advised ‘‘to accept a woman's 
position, to love my husband and care for 
my home, and this often from men so con- 
temptible that they were obliged to be bach- 
elors, for no woman under the sun would 
ever “‘love’ them. I could even bear, with 
unrufiied temper, to have my pet effusions 
ungraciously called ‘‘school-girlish” and 

“gushings,” which certainly is trying to a 
severely practical woman. 

But oh! the grief that was mine, during 
that long and anxious campaign, if my 
bread was sour, or my cake heavy. How 
my eyelids refused to close, while my mind 
dwelt anxiously upon the arrangements of 
leaves and pictures, the selection of wall 
paper and window draperies. Yet it is not 
these paltry things, of themselves, that inter- 
est me, or that interest any of us. I think 
most of us could enjoy a well-cooked meal, 
if it were prepared by other hands than 
ours. I like clothes washed and ironed by 
some one else full as well as what I do my- 
self. I would be quite satisfied to have 
Bridget always scrub the kitchen floor. On 
the contrary, I would rather, for the mere 
pleasure of it, writea good book, than to 
read one which some one else has written. 

Then when I ask myself why I desire to 
make my housework paramount to any 
other pursuit, I answer—because it is my 
work, and because there is a holy spirit of 
love pulsating in every little detail. I work 
to make my home attractive and pleasant 
for my husband and friends. I want it to 
be a home in a wide sense. 

For this reason I would dispense with the 
pie and the cake. I would even ‘‘dip” my 





mush, instead of moulding it, rather than 
to dispense with my books. 1 would let 
the dust gather a little on the shelves, rather 
than to know nothing of what those books 
contain. I could spare my mosses and pret- 
ty ‘‘trinkets,” rather than my magazines, and 
there are ever so many things I could spare 
rather than the Woman's JouRNAL, for I 
scatter it, here and there, among many 
friends, feeling sure of the harvest. 
Throughout this long letter I have had a 
restless feeling, lest something was neg- 
lected; but I believe no greater calamity has 
befallen me tkan that the fire has gone out, 
and my feet are cold. HOUSEKEEPER. 
Lake City, Colorado, April 5, 1878. 
— «me 


MRS, ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 








She is a remarkable woman, and the act 
of presenting Carpenter’s picture of the 
Emancipation Proclamation to Congress, is 
just like her forall the world. She is con- 
stantly doing such things. She was born 
in Vermont, and with a ‘genius for giving 
away. When a school girl she used to give 
her shoes and stockings and aprons and 
handkerchiefs and other things to the poor 
girls, and was often obliged by her parents 
to go and get her gifts back again—but the 
punishment did not break her of the habit 
nor suppress the generous impulse it grew 
out of. She worked on the farm in the old 
up-country fashion till she was over twenty, 
and then went to Boston, where she was 
presently married to Mr. Thomas Thomp- 
son, a wealthy gentleman of leisure, who 
was passionately fond of art and took a 
deep interest in artists. Here she carried on 
her benevolent work in all kinds of modest 
ways. She got places for poor girls, till 
he: mansion became a sort of private in- 
telligence office. She bought cloth by the 
wholesale, cutting it into garments for poor 
seamstresses to make up, and then gave 
them away to women who could not have 
made them. She was doing all the time, 
and got the name of being one of the hard- 
est working women in the city by her tire- 
less benevolence. When the death of her 
husband left her with a large annual income, 
she set at work with a new zest to put her 
money where it would do the most good. 


_It would be impossible for me to tell you in 


a single letter the objects I happen to know 
she has been interested in and helped, the 
scholars and artists she has aided, the un- 
fortunates she has carried in her strong 
arms, the enterprises she has started, often- 
times with avery costly push. The free 
medical college for women was her work. 
The school for cookery was one of her 
hobbies. More than one paper has been 
helped into life by her encouragement, and 
her sympathy flows in a steady, exhaustless 
stream, to soothe the wretched and comfort 
and relieve the suffering and distressed. 
She is the largest-hearted woman I have 
ever known—a Baroness Burdett Coutts 
without a title--simple as a child in her 
manners and tastes and habits, spending 
scarcely anything for herself, but actually 
binding herself and borrowing money to 
give away. In these hard and selfish days, 
when there is so much scrambling for office, 
so much fraud in business, so much extrav- 
agance and display, so many empty heads 
and dried-up souls, it is refreshing even to 
know of aperson whose absorbing passion 
is charity, who spends her all for others, and 
only lives to give herself away.—Springfield 
Republican. 
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LADY ARTISTS OF ST, LOUIS. 


There is now in St. Louis a young lady 
artist, of whom it may be said, as Couture 
said of Avis—‘‘Madamoiselle has a future.” 
Even in childhood, Miss Josie McKillaps 
seemed to live in the ideal world of beauty, 
and to hold within herself that divine power 
of touching nature’s pictures and crowning 
them with immortality. For the true 
painter, as the poet, must live only in his 
art, and lose in it his own individuality, till 
the picture becomes an expression of his 
vital power, and the art and the artist are 
one. 

After studying here in St. Louis under 
the first artists, Miss McKellaps went, three 
years since, to Dresden, in Saxony, whence 
she has recently returned. Miss McKellaps’ 
stay in the German city was full of charm- 
ing, social experience, as well as of marvel- 
ous progress in her art studies. The results 
of her work there bear the rich glow, the 
picturesque glimpses, the magical light of 
‘fairer, other lands” than ours. 

The speciality of Miss McKellaps is in 
portraying life. One of her paintings— 
“Startled,” is a remarkable example of the 
painting of motion. A nest of partridges 
are ‘‘startled’” down among the sedgy rushes, 
and one can see the flutter and hear the 
rush of wings, as the brood fly in every di- 
rection. Among some half-finished studies 
of Miss McKellaps was a cow that seemed 
shaking not her ‘‘gray locks,” but her 
formidable horns, at our party, but the 
artist assures us “‘she was not dangerous.” 
An unusuai gift which Miss McKellaps re- 
ceived recently from an unknown admirer 
in New Jersey, illustrates the power of her 
pencil to touch and sway the popular heart. 
One morning the expressman brought to 
her door two dogs, and a letter accom- 
panying them, telling in the worst of English 





and the most enthusiastic of Irish, the 


donor's admiration of her paintings. All 
the sweetness of the Woman mingled with 
the artist’s enthusiasm when Miss McKel- 
laps, in relating this, added, ‘‘I care more 
for this than any other compliment I ever 
received.” 

Miss McKellaps has that poetic fancy for 
vivid light and deep shadows which so 
characterized Tintoretto. The artist, Mr. 
Carl Guthers, of this city, is now painting 
a picture which is especially admired by 
Miss McKellaps. The painting is entitled 
“Penury.” A woman's figure in tattered 
garments, which reveal their rich texture, 
is dimly discerned in the shadowy back- 
ground, while on one fair, delicate hand, ex- 
tended, the full, strong light falls. The fig- 
ure seems to elude the gaze of the be- 
holder. In this shrinking from sight, it 
has much of the wonderful effect of Guido’s 
‘‘Beatrice.” 

An Academy of Fine Arts has been or- 
ganized in this city, which rests now on an 
assured basis of success. The only two 
lady Academicians are Miss McKellap’s and 
Mme. Subit, who is a very successful por- 
trait painter of this city. 

Miss Halsey, of the Washington Univers- 
ity School of Design, has contributed ma- 
terially to the art-culture of St. Louis. 
The Decorative Art salesrooms, established 
by the Misses Halsey, are one of the most 
attractive places of resort to the student or 
lover of art, and new ideas in Decorative 
Art are constantly wrought out here. A 
pretty fancy in picture frames has been in- 
troduced by Miss Halsey—carving the 
frame to correspond with the picture, as, 
for instance, ov the frame of a Marguerite, 
to throw into relief clusters of daisies; and 
on a frame holding an engraving of Ophelia, 
there are ‘pansies for thoughts and rose- 
mary for remembrance.” 

Washington University is fast becoming 
an art-center. The Department of Art and 
Design is under the supervision of Prof. 
Halsey C. Ives, who has made a study of 
the Art Schools of Europe, and is introduc- 
ing the best features of all here as fast as 
practicable. The Art Department is an ob- 
ject of special interest to the Rev. Dr. 
Eliot, Chancellor and President of the 
University, and it is especially favored in 
securing such supervision as that of Prof. 
Ives, Miss Halsey, and Mr. Guthers. 

St. Louis, a geographical and commercial 

center, is also rapidly becoming the metropo- 

lis of Education, Culture and Art, in the 

West. Linian WHITING. 
St. Louis. Mo. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS MEANS TEMPERANCE. 


EpitTors JouRNAL.—In the Christian at 
Work of March 7, is an exceptionally well- 
written tempcrance article by Mrs. A. El- 
more,under the title of ‘‘Specimen of Work 
Done Inside;” on;which myjeyes chanced to 
light just after reading that of our dear R. 
A. 8. J., in the Journat of the 16th. 
By-the-way, Mrs. Janney will, I am sure, 
thank the woman, who sat by her side in the 
National Convention to which she alludes, 
for correcting an error in the date given by 
her. It wason February 22, 1872, instead 
of December 1870, that a National Conven- 
tion first admitted women as delegates and 
asked them ts participate in the nomina- 
tion of candidates for President and Vice 
President of the United States. The date 
she gave must be that of some other of the 
many good works to which her life is de- 
voted. 

The temperance article by Mrs. Elmore, 
after painting a vivid picture of the trans- 
forming genius of the rum-seller, continues: 

“OQ mothers! keep your sons away from 
that artist’s transforming power! O, wives! 
give to your husbands the true, pure, shield- 
ing love which is the sure foundation and 
safeguard of a home into which the temp- 
ter, wine, can find no entrance. O, Woman, 
let your lips and hands teach and guide all 
about you to ‘pass by on the other side!’ 
The fascinating glance of the lurking evil 
spirit throned in the wine glass, overcomes 
man in his glorious strength; Woman inher 
sphere of home-making; the minister of the 
Gospel in the house of God, if he but looks 
lingeringly, etc.” 

Certainly we find no fault with this in- 
struction so far as it goes; but how is it to 
be followed? No doubt one of Woman’s 
spheres is ‘‘home-making;” but how is that 
to be done? It strikes us that ‘‘man’s glo- 
rious strength” is often too much for even 
“the true, pure, shielding love’ which would 
fain be ‘‘the sure foundation and safeguard” 
of its objects, but fails. But, ah! this love 
is to be ‘‘shielding,” and hence it may be 
sure. But how? Is the affection of a wife 
which simply clings to a besotted husband, 
and which oozes out the more, the more he 
kicks and beats her, to be cultivated or ap- 
proved? Our experience in the temperance 
work, among all classes, has been not incon- 
siderable; and it goes to prove that wives 
and mothers need more admonitions to in- 
form their intellects, and cultivate personal 
and mental independence, than to pour out 
the wealth of their hearts--to develop more 
of the judicious element, in the love they 
now lavish so freely, and to become less of 
the ‘‘vine” and more of the ‘‘oak.” While 
almost every morning paper tells of some 
wife-murder committed through rum; I tire, 





O woefully! of hearing and reading sermons 


to women—to wives and mothers, exhorting 
them to sweetness, gentleness, longer suffer- 
ing, etc., as though the principal blame was 
theirs. 

Out of four cases where the woman is in 
fault for her husband’s drunkenness, in 
three, she is a mild, sweet, uncomplaining, 
characterless creature—‘‘a purring cat” as 
one of Mrs. Blake’s characters aptly says, 
in ‘‘Fettered for Life,” a woman who has 
not ‘‘spunk” enough in her to hold either 
her husband or his respect; and the fourth 
is anarrow minded, andconsequently unrea- 
sonable woman, incapable of the calm, self- 
poised, firm, judicious and affectionate man- 
agement which so many of the ‘“‘lords of 
creation” must have, to preserve them from 
the perils of the grog-shops which they lack 
the wisdom and discretion either to avoid 
or toclose. ‘True, pure, shielding love” is 
just what both husband and wife need, and 
the ‘‘Woman’s Temperance Crusade” is fast 
teaching both, that it must be reciprocal; 
and that to be such, they must work togeth- 
er and not be continually crying out to each 
other, “hands off; this is my sphere; keep 
to your own.” 

1 have never doubted ‘‘that the Lord was, 
and still is, leading the host of Christian 
Temperance women” to work for them- 
selves far better than many of them know. 
It is certainly cheering that they, as 
“Unions,” are beginning to recognize their 
truest friends and firmest allies. 

Harriet N. K. Gorr. 

New York, March 28. 
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WIFE-KILLING FROM AFFECTION. 


A new phase of feeling has come over 
the wife-murderers, It is the sentimental 
phase. Husbands murder wives quite as 
often as they ever did, but they now murder 
them because they love them. 

There was poor Kitty Elroy, out in the 
Black Hills. Kitty complained that she no 
longer could live with her husband, because 
of his ugly and cruel treatment. ‘Curse 
you, Kitty,” says he, “‘if you can’t live with 
me, you shan’t live with anybody else.” At 
that he pulled out his little pistol and shot 
poor Kittydead. Publicsentiment excused 
him for it ‘“‘because he loved Kitty.” 

There, too, wasa certain much-married 
Mormon bishop, high up in the councils of 
the Lord’s saints. One of his many wives 
let her affections stray from thissaint of the 
Lord to a profane person. The Gentile, 
like Barkis, was ‘‘willin,” and the Mormon 
wife forgot her duties to her hundredth part 
of a husband so far as to attempt an elope- 
ment with the fascinating Gentile. The 
Lord’s anointed thereupon, like the good 
shepherd of the parable, left the ninety and 
nine that went not astray, and hunted over 
hill and dale for the one sheep he had lost. 
He found her and shot her Gentile compan- 
ion dead. He did not shoot the stray wife. 
He loved her too much. He led the weep- 
ing woman tenderly home. He loved her 
so that he went down upon his knees and 
prayed over her fervently and powerfully, 
and mingled his tears with hers. Then he 
sat down and took her upon his knee and 
kissed her. Then he took a razor and cut 
her throat. He sits in a high seat in the 
sanctuary of the Lord's anointed to this day. 
Public sentiment justified him ‘‘because he 
loved his wife.” 

A San Pedro (Tex.) man also loved his 
wife desperately. But she would not get 
up mornings and make the fires. Her lov- 
ing husband reasoned with her, as any pa- 
tient, right-minded husband would have 
done. His arguments had no effect. She 
still refused to get up first. Then he em- 
braced her affectionately, but mildly, with 
aclub. Still she persisted in her rebellious 
conduct. This time he admonished her a 
little harder with the club. If he hadn’t 
loved her he would not have cared whether 
she made fires or not, but at last his affec- 
tion was so violent that, after the club of 
correction had knocked her down, she never 
got up any more. ‘‘He loved her,” but she 
would not make fires, and now she makes 
no fuss. 

Finally there was Gustav Labutat, a 
Frenchman, in New Orleans, who, a few 
days ago, murdered his wife in the most ar- 
tistically affectionate manner. He gave her 
time to pray, —which was very kind of him. 
Then he put his arm around her waist and 
stuck his knife up to the hilt in her stomach. 
“On finding she was not dead,” says Gus- 
tav, ‘‘I picked her up, kissed her and said: 
‘God bless you! I love you, you are not 
dead; pray again, because I am going to 
finish you.’ She placed her arms ‘around 
my neck and said: ‘Gustav, I love you.’ 
Oh, God! it was the happiest moment of 
my life. I saw she was suffering, and as I 
could not stand and see her suffer, I took 
the knife-blade and cut her throat.” Here 
was the most considerate and affectionate 
husband in the world. He could not bear 
to see her suffer. Like poor Kitty Elroy’s 
husband, like the Lord’s anointed Mormon 
bishop, and the Texas man, he loved his 
wife so that he killed her. All of which is 
enough to make a woman question whether 
itis not rather risky to havea very loving 
husband. Atthe moment he was embrac- 
ing her with one arm, might he not be 
reaching around for his razor or little pocket- 
knife? And the more loving he became, the 








more danger there might be, especially as 








public sentiment sympathizes with the man 
who has killed his wife ‘‘because he loves 
her.” At any rate, whenever the modern 
husband puts his arm around his wife’s 
waist, squeezes her affectionately, and, with 
his eyes full of tears, says: ‘‘God bless you, 
I love you,” it will not be a bad idea for the 
wife to keep one eye on him, lest at that 
moment he be preparing to make her ap 
angel. —Cincinnati Commercial. 
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GIRLS AS CIGAR-MAKERS, 


There are between 3000 and 4000 girls 
making cigars in this city now, owing to 
the pending strike of the cigar-makers, 
The manufacturers all tell the same story. 
They say that the success of the girls js 
marvelous, and that, if the strike continues, 
there will not be work for the strikers in a 
very few weeks, as the girls will be able to 
take their places; that it is a blessing in dis. 
guise, as it affords a new employment for 
women, and secures workers whose services 
may be depended upon at low wages; that 
the girls learn quickly; that a large propor- 
tion make good work; and that they spoil 
no more tobacco than ordinary learners, 
Straiton & Storm expect to save from $20,- 
000 to $30,000 per annum because the girls 
don’t smoke, as they formerly allowed each 
of théir 200 workmen twenty-five cigars per 
week, They will put up thirty-five new 
tables for the girls. 

The making of cigars in tenements is be- 
ing gradually abandoned, and large facto. 
ries are being started. As fast as the ap. 
prentices learn, they are put into new build. 
ings, and other apprentices take'their places, 
An average of ten per cent of the appli- 
cants prove to be unfit for the work; about 
the same as among male learners. Some 
fears were entertained that the girls would 
sicken at the smell of the tobacco, but the 
danger of sickness has been in @ measure 
obviated by dividing the work and prepar- 
ing the tobacco in another room. 

The girls’ aptitude for packing is remark- 
able. Their quick eye for colors enables 
them to distinguish the different varieties 
quickly. This has heretofore been con- 
sidered a skilled occupation, at which ex- 
pert man could make from $20 to $40 per 
week. Mr. Smith has girls who have earned 
from $12 to $14a week, after only two 
weeks’ practice. One of these girls was 
formerly a telegraph operator, one was a 
dressmaker, and another wasa clerk in a 
store. The packing must be done by day- 
light, and the packers must therefore work 
short hours. The others earn from $3 to 
$4a week, working nine hours, and the 
manufacturers will put them on piece-work 
as soon as they are able. 

So far from the quality of the girls’ work 
being a disadvantage, the manufacturers say 
that their customers do not object toit, but, 
on the contrary, are one after another put- 
ting on the label: ‘‘These cigars were made 
by American girls.” Although the manu- 
facturers deny that the strike has yet affect- 
ed the price of cigars, they admit that all 
the dealers have worked off stock that they 
deemed unsalable. One firm had 1,000,000 
such cigars disposed of. They say there 
are plenty of cigars in the market, and the 
prospects are that the girls will soon be 
able to meet all the demands; that one of 
the strikers was surprised at the good work 
that the girls did, and that already 900 men 
had left the Union and returned to work, 
fearing that they might be entirely supplant- 
ed by the girls. 

As to the spoiling of tobacco by the girls, 
Mr. Smith says that is obviated by the divi 
sion of labor; and, besides, at first they are 
given only the poorest kind of tobacco to 
work, the same as any apprentice. The 
most they spoil is a pound in making a 
thousand cigars,—say fifteen or twenty 
cents worth of tobacco. He takes the 
girls on trial fora week. If they are sui- 
table he makes a six weeks’ contract with 
them, and after that time he expects that 
they will work by the piece. The manu. 
facturers admit there are from 12,000 to 13, 
000 strikers, and that there are now em- 
ployed only about 4000 girls, but they have 
constant applications, and expect that the 
supply of labor will be plentiful. — Nev 
York Sun. 
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FOUR BRAVE GIRLS. 


It will be a small drop of consolation to 
the thousands of honest housewives who 
look upon servant girls as nuisances to learn 
that there are four working girls in the city 
of Detroit whose plans and deeds are worthy 
of public mention. One of them, the oldest, 
came to this country from England about 
seven years ago. She was followed after 4 
time by a second and a third and a fourth, 
and during the last three years the four have 
held places in families in the same neigh- 
borhood. Each one began saving money 
from the first. They have made every ef- 
fort to please the families employing them, 
and have consequently been paid extra 
wages. Every garment purchased by them 
has been for comfort and long wear, instead 
of for show and style. Two of them have 
never seen the City Hall, though living 2 
the city nearly three years. None of them 
have yet had a beau or had occasion to g0 
to the stores in the evening. Each one can 
sew, patch, darn, put up fruit, make pre 
serves, cook any dish, tack down a carpet, 
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put up a stove, harness a horse, make her 
own clothes and trim her own hat. Each 
one has a bank account, and for several 
years past all have had a grand object in 
view. That object is now almost accom- 
plished. A few weeks ago they united 
their savings and purchased a lot in the 
northern portion of the city, 40x190 in size. 
They then contracted with a builder for a 
cottage, which was ready for occupancy 
only two or three days ago. The eldest sis- 
ter then gave up her situation and moved 
in. The furniture was bought here and 
there, where cash would secure a bargain, 
and is good, if not showy. Many little 
things were contributed by friends, and the 
little home is as neat as a pin. 

The eldest sister will now become a laun- 
dress, having more work of that kind then 
she can do in four days of the week. She 
will keep house and be a mother to and 
make a home forthe rest. Allown a share, 
and if sickness comes to one of the three 
still acting as servants, she has a place to go 
and some one to care for her. They will 
be planting trees, setting out vines and 
planning improvements as the weeks go by, 
each good naturedly striving to do more 
than the other, and the little home will keep 
their hearts pure and their minds free from 
giddy thoughts. Each Sabbath day they 
will gather there to feel that it is home, and 
to visit with and advise each other, and let- 
ters from father and mother across the 
wide ocean will be opened and read again 
and again through tearful eyes. Are there 
four other such girls in all this land?—De. 
troit Free Press. 
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A FEMALE SHERIFF, 


The announcement elsewhere in our col- 
umns of the death of the widow of the late 
ex-Sheriff James H. Latty recalls to mind 
some interesting facts in her life, which 
were published in the Burlington (Ia.) Hawk- 
eye of May 8, 1870, and which we republish 
upon the present occasion. Mrs. Latty was 
a lady of very quiet, undemonstrative de- 
portment, but was possessed of a firmness 
and ‘‘nerve” that often served her to good 
purpose while her husband was sheriff of 
this county and had charge of the jail. 
The article was republished in the papers in 
various parts of the country at that time, 
including two New York papers which il 
lustrated with wood cuts the scenes de- 
scribed. 

A FEMALE SHERIFF. 


Much interest has been excited by the 
empanneling a jury of women in Wyoming 
territory, and the appointment of females 
as notary publics and to other civic func- 
tions heretofore supposed to be irrevocably 
reserved to the masculine sex. Itis reserved 
to Iowa, however, to produce the first fe- 
male sheriff, and to Des Moines county to be 
the firstto accord to a woman the difficult 
and trying duties of the sheriffalty. It is 
true, the people have not formally elected 
a lady as sheriff of this county, but in so far 
as ‘‘practice is better than precept,” the ‘‘sub- 
stance superior to the shadow,” and the 
‘deed greater than the name,” to that ex- 
tent Des Moines county has a lady sheriff, 
or at least a lady deputy sheriff. 

Of course we allude to the estimable wife 
of our worthy sheriff, J. H. Latty, Esq. 
Mrs. Latty at various times has displayed 
remarkable coolness and nerve in the man- 
agement of the county jail, over which she 
presides with a firmness of government and 
a vigor of rule rarely excelled by the best 
of prison wardens. 

At one time a desperado confined in one 
of the cells, attempted to escape by making 
a man of straw reclining upon his couch 
as usual, while the flesh and blood prisoner 
secreted himself in an empty cell and 
awaited the advent of Mrs. Latty, who, in 
the absence of her husband, entered the 
jail room to lock up the prisoners for the 
night. When she came to the cell contain- 
ing the man of straw, a very clever imita- 
tion of a man at sleep, she called his name, 
and getting no response, entered in and de- 
tected the cheat. Instead of calling for out- 
side help in an emergency which plainly 
indicated a plot and a determination upon 
the part of the prisoners to break jail, 
Mrs. Latty quietly proceeded to the other 
cell and marched the prospective fugitive 
back to his cell and locked him up. As he 
was a heavy, muscular man, and the deputy 
sheriff a slender, light-built woman, it is 
evident that nerve triumphed over muscle. 
Womanly courage was more than a match 
for brute force and the desperation of the 
criminal seeking to fly from the hands of 
justice. 

On an other occasion, two young men in 
1 cell refusing to stop their profane and 
boisterous language, the deputy entered the 
cell and gave them a sound flogging with a 
whip until, with tears in their eyes, the ras- 
cals promised better behavior. 

The last exploit of our deputy, and one 
which recalled to our mind the preceding in- 
cidents, was the taking of a prisoner to the 
penitentiary a few days ago. A man who 
had been arrested for stealing a carpet bag 
at the Union depot in this city, last January, 
was sentenced at the last term of the district 
court to two years’ imprisonment at the 
penitentiary, and was taken to Fort Madi- 
son by Mrs. Latty alone, and without any 
assistance from others, and duly delivered 
to Warden Helsey. The astonishment of 
the warden and the Fort Madisonians knew 
no bounds. 

If those Idiots who occasionally start up 
With hands raised in horror at the innova- 
tions of the present age, and proceed to re- 
hash the threadbare sophistries that ‘‘wo- 
men have no business capacity,” they ‘‘have 
not the requisite nerve for a business life” — 
they are ‘‘out of their sphere,” etc. (ad 
iduseaum), do not reform their ways they 
may yet find themselves, at no distant day, 
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under the official charge of Mrs. Sheriff 
Latty, or some other brave lady who will 
take good care that they do not escape until 
the full penalty of the law is satisfied. 
——__ eo e ——_ — 


WOMEN IN OLD VIRGINIA- 





surke, in the History of Virginia, says: 
“I find the Governor was obliged to issue a 
proclamation forbidding women to contract 
themselves to several men at one time. 
For, women being yet scarce and much in 
request, this offence was becoming very 
common, whereby great disquiet arose be- 
tween parties, and no small trouble to the 
government. It was therefore ordered that 
the minister should give notice in his church 
that what woman soever should use any 
word or speech tending to a contract of 
marriage, to several persons at one time, 
although not precise and legal, yet so as 
might entangle or breed scruple in their con- 
sciences, should, for such offense, either 
undergo corporal correction, or be punished 
by fine, or otherwise, according to the qual- 
ity of the person so offending.” 


HUMOROUS. 
Out of one hundred and seventeen iadies 
in Michigan University, only four have 


taken to law. How many have taken to 
lawyers is not stated. 











Miss Augusta Chambers, an actress who 
ee | went out as leading lady in a Dead- 
wood (Black Hills) Theater, has received, 
itis said, during the two months she has 
been there, 276 offers of marriage, seven- 
teen of these proposals coming in a single 
day. There seems something comical in 
such a deluge of admirers, and yet, after all, 
the lady must find it ‘‘no leaubing matter” 
to decline so many offers. 


In a large field there lived a great many 
geese and ganders. Now, in one corner of 
the field there was a muddy pond, and if 
any goose dabbled in it, ever so little, all 
the other geese and all the ganders hissed 
at her, and no gander even so much as 
thought of asking to marry her. But all 
the ganders played in the mud as much as 
they liked, and not one of them, not even 
the worst, who was covered with mud to 
the top of his head, thought that was the 
least reason why he should not ask the 
whitest goose in the flock to be his bride. 
Moral. What is sauce for the gander is 
saucey for the goose. 








New Music Books !! 





Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3; Bds. $2.60. 

Mr. Clarke’s celebrated ‘‘New Method for Reed Or- 
gans’* is universally recognized asa standard book 
for instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


By H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 
60c. 

This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of ‘‘Chesterfield”’ treatise on etiquette and good man- 
ners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MEETINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplying the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 
each number, selected from Ditson & Co's jvaluable 
copyrights. 


TELE 


Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each 
of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music Size, and 
contains an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all of the 
best and most pleasing character. The Composers 
are the most popular and successful ones in the coun- 
try. The following are favorite Collections: 


H H By Juttus Becut, containing 
airy Ingers. 26 charming and easy Waltzes, 
Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 
Contains 25 fine and easy piano 
Par rops. pieces by Kinkel, Coote, Mack, 
&c. Capital for learners, 
li Fine selection of piano pieces 
il iant ems. of easy medium difficulty, by 
PACHER, ALLARD, KINKEL, and others, 
H Contains quite a va- 
leasant emories. riety of piano music,of 
moderate difficulty, and by 14 different composers. 
. H A collection of capital 
Fireside C oes. songs and choruses by 16 of 
the best composers. Price of each book, $1.50 


Boards, $2.00 Cloth. 
Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 

A most attractive Song is, ‘i'll be watching for you 
at the Window” by C. M. Pyke, 40 cts. Ithas a fine 
picture title, as has G. D. Wilson's new Polka Rondo, 
called *‘Dancing on the green,"’ (60 cts.) which is gain- 
ing a deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson& Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 


New York. Phila. lyl 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


YN HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
P i best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Juri Warp Howe, 

Lucy Srone, 

H. B. Buackwe t, 

T. W. Hieerson, 

Mary A. Livermorg, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by GEeorer WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS, 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeoroE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorez WILLIAM 
CuRTIs. 

Woman Snffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hieetn- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILt. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georee F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 


On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address Woman’s JouRNAL, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 
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HENRY FE. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 





BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 
THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle , Cam 


bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, , 
PROF. H. COHN, f Principals, 


Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Schcenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
Ge" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 








«| -jAny worker can make $12a day at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Trur & Co., Augusta, Me 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





ly 
Ralary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling, 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnad, 0. 





SPLENDID OVER 

1200 

Vem 

All Strong Plants, each labeled and dat pees 


by mail. Largest assortment. Low prices. 
e have been in business 24 ROS guarantee! 





satisfaction. Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varie- 
ties, and contains none but mature plants. Wesend 
purchaser's choice of & for $1, or 13 for 82, Our 
new /llustrated Hand-Book, sent free, contains name! 
and description of each plant,with instructions how 





to cultivate successfully. Hoopes, BRo. & ag oy 
‘A. 


IHERRY HILL NURSERIE: EST CHESTER, 








ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS, 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Bev. E. E. HALE, 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Withonta trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.” 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—G@eo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.’s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs, Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s..... We have no hesitation in say} 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”"— The 
London Tatler. 


THOREAV’S LIFE. 

By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘*No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that.Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.”’ 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  ilyl4 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.s8t.Louis,Mo. 


$5t0$ 20% tes, eee eg se 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great ehuen, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands cquhenty at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
in a foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cara, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Baltt- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and Sonth, 
with but one change of c»r-. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


_ The Scenery 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 

is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 





towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


C.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, > 
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MY PROBATE PILGRIMAGE. 


In looking back over my year's work in 
New England, over the miles and miles of 
streets and upstairs and downstairs, and of 
hills and dales, traversed while selling the 
second edition of my book on ‘Probate 
Confiscation,” I feel—taking it all in all— 
that the measure of success which crowned 
my efforts was commensurate with the la- 
bors. The welcomes which have greeted 
me, the words of cheer which have strength- 
ened me,the hand-pressures which have thril- 
led me, the heart-throbs which have respond- 
de to mine, the faces which I have looked in- 
to, faces met and passed in the mid-ocean of 
life, whose paths I shall never cross again, 
—all these things, or the remembrance of 
them, are like the perfume of fresh flowers. 
They invest past toil and weariness with a 
halo 

“Like mountain regions overpast, 

In purple distance fair." 
Beautiful New England! with your reform- 
ers who have stood and are standing 
for justice, in the sunlight of youth, in the 
glory of maturity, inthe grandeur of age. 
Their footprints, like the footprints of an- 
gels, are traceable everywhere. They have 
smoothed the rough way for those that fol- 
low. Their names and deeds stand out 
upon the pages of present and future his- 
tory in letters of flame, as fadeless as the 
day, as lasting as the hills. God bless them, 
every one! 

I see by the last JouRNAL, that Senator 
Abbott, of Lowell, has found a tongue. He 
was perfectly reticent on the widow’s rights 
question, although one of the three who 
constitute the Probate and Chancery Com- 
mittee. Probably he only makes a noise on 
great occasions. I am glad he has unfurled 
his flag. There is nothing like knowing 
one’s stripe. I wish, for the sake of my bill, 
which heand Mr. White and Mr. Gardner 
‘sat on” and killed, he had lived fifty years 
ago. They should have lived in the times 
when men ‘‘drank a glass of wine at a fu- 
neral” and a quart at a feast; when muscu- 
lar Christianity in the shape of fathers in 
Israel, put out of church-doors weak moth- 
ers in Israel for daring to lift up their sub- 
jugated voices in prayer and supplication in 
holy masculine temples, asking God for 
strength to endure their manifold toils, trials 
and privations. These were the good, old 
times of tyrannical husband and subjugated 
wife. Praise and thanks to the Giver of 
all goods, those times are forever past, 
and nothing will resurrect them. Evil days 
they were, when women were looked upon, 
by a large proportion of mankind, as only 
fit for household drudges. Better be the 
mother of one,lion than of a dozen jackasses, 
The world is not suffering for want of pop- 
ulation, as it is for the want of quality. 

Senator Abbott advises women to stop 
runing after ‘isms, mind their husbands, 
and look after their nurseries.” But what 
am I todo, who have no husband to ‘‘mind,” 
no “nursery to look after,” and no baby to 
put in the nursery? What would a nursery 
amount to without a baby init? And what 
are the 63,000 husbandless women in Massa- 
chusetts, and the 900,000 spinsters of Great 
Britain to do about ‘‘obedience and nur- 
series?” My advice, which I, unlike doc- 
tors’ prescriptions, take myself, is this: 
“Obey the dictates of your own conscience 
and cultivate flowers.” A man is as much 
out of place in a floral nursery as he would 
be suckling babies. Here is the rough draft 
of my bill, changed somewhat from its old 
wording, which proved such an eye-soreto 
the fastidious Mr. White, of Plymouth. Its 
foundation is laid in simple justice. Noth- 
ing more, nothing less. 

1. That every widow who has any inter- 
est in her deceased husband’s estate, shall 
have the same right to claim an administra- 
torship, to serve conjointly with the execu- 
tor or executors named in the will of said 
deceased, as she has when the estate is in- 
testate. 

2. That no act or instrument made by an 
executor or executors is valid without the 
widow’s endorsement. 

3. That every widow legally competent, 
shall have the sole guardianship of the per- 
sonsof her minor children. 

This bill, defeated in the Massachusetts 
Senate of 1878, I intend to bring before 
every Legislature in New England, and the 
Legislature of New York, during the next 
session of General Court. I sincerely hope 
that every earnest believer in a widow’s 
tight to have an inside instead of an outside 
view of the settlement of the estate which 
she has helped to earn, will come to the aid 
of the bill. Local influence will do much 
towards securing its passage. Consider the 
inconsistency of the law. In this State, 
where there is no will, the widow adminis- 
ters upon the estate alone, or has the choice 
of t hose who shall serve with her. In the 
New England States, she enjoys the first 
claim, when competent, to the administra- 
tion. But if the husband has chosen to set 
her aside in his will like a child or an imbe- 
cile, then she has no legal redress. This 
law is akin to the one which makes the 
widow comparatively comfortable, in spite 
of real or fraudulent creditors, where there 
is real estate, but turns her and her babes 
out to starve, where there is only personal 
property. In the present days of commerce, 
personal estate is often larger than real. In 





a few years time, dower and homestead laws 
will avail nothing, for, at the present rate of 
taxation, all real estate may soon be bank- 
rupt. 

Massachusetts claims that the laws uffect- 
ing the rights of wives and widows are far 
more lenient towards them than the corre- 
sponding laws are towards husbands and 
widowers. Let ussee. The common pro- 
perty is the result of the joint efforts of the 
wedded pair. ‘The economy and home 
activities of the wife, and her prudent super- 
vision of domestic affairs, furnish a full 
equivalent to the outside acquisitive work 
of the husband, even when she takes no 
part in the management of the business. It 
often happens that she is quite as useful and 
efficient in that sphere as the husband, car- 
rying on the business entirely, in addition 
to the faithful oversight of household du- 
ties. Yet, in the face of all this, if she fail 
through ignorance or carelessness to fortify 
her position as ‘‘sole,” or if she only attends 
to domestic affairs, at her death all of this 
joint estate belongs to her surviving hus- 
band. If she has made a will, it is of no 
value. But here is what a husband can do 
by way of devisement, to-day, in the Old 
Bay State. 

I appoint——, of Boston, Mass., who 
shall be exempt from furnishing sureties on 
his official bonds, executor of this, my last 
will and testament, and also give, demise, 
and bequeath to him all the real and per- 
sonal estate of or to which I shall die 
seized, possessed or entitled, in trust, nev- 
ertheless, to manage and take care of said 
real estate, with power to lease the same and 
to collect the rents and profits acennng 
therefrom; and to take care of, manage an 
invest said personal estate and any personal 
property that may arise from any sale of 
real estate, as hereinafter provided, and col- 
lect the income thereof; and of the net in- 
come of all said real and personal property 
remaining after payment of all proper 
charges and expenses, to pay over one-third 
to my wife, once a quarter, her receipt to 
be a full discharge therefor, during her nat- 
ural life, and after the death of my wife, 
to pay the whole of said net income to my 
children, etc., etc. 

This frightful instrument, this moribund 
grasp upon a living soul, writhing in hope- 
less, helpless torment, reminds me of the 
tomb of Rousseau. Thrust forth from that 
charnel house is a sinewy arm and hand 
clutching a blazing brand. Thrust out of 
this other man’s grave is the fleshless arm 
of the law, with its skeleton fingers clutch- 
ing his will, a blazing, quenchless brand, 
burning into the heart of a noble woman, 
consuming with its corroding flame the dew 
of peace and happiness, and the garnered 
wealth of wifehood, motherhood and wo- 
manhood. Oh, masculine Massachusetts! 
there is no cloak thick enough to hide the 
rank injustice of a law which permits a 
husband and father to make such an iron- 
clad will as the one from which I have 
quoted above! Mrs. J. W. Stow. 

18 W.21 Street, N. Y. 


“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 





‘‘Woman as a Poem,” formed the subject 
of a discussion of Miss Harriet Tolman, at 
No. 4 Park Street, at 3p. M., on the 14th inst. 
It is not stating too much to say that the 
whole production was in itself a charming 
poem, full of living grace and beauty, deal- 
ing with abstract things with the extremest 
refinement of tact and delicacy. To quote 
from her words of the many forms of alle- 
gory, she says: ‘‘Fables have given acloak 
to ideas which were not definite enough to 
take an individual form of their own—Every- 
where we see this process—the struggle to 
express primary notions—the endeavor to 
portray by word-pictures, in this growth of 
human intelligence towards definite asser- 
tion. In every language man has spoken, 
parables have been the voice of primal teach- 
ing. Questioning by this key, we may find 
rich significances—may gather hints to- 
wards a better understanding and fulfillment 
of the relations between Man and Woman. 
Thus the old simile of the vine enwreathing 
the oak, no longer seems to us derogatory, 
if we consider that itis only a type of one 
phase of Woman’s nature, of that affection- 
ate grace which is her attribute. However 
much women may need and strive for vir- 
tues that seem more strong, they should 
never overlook nor undervalue this other 
gift of grace.” Again, in Miss Tolman’s 
ideal of womanly virtue—‘‘ What is it to be 
a poem, and what are the special graces of 
‘poetical expression to which Woman should 
aspire, the peculiar lessons she may learn 
from this rendering of the old symbolism?” 
The answer to this is—‘‘In an ideal of per- 
sonal being we find the soul for our poem. 
The spirit of our best selves is to animate it, 
to be itstheme. Know yourself, and you 
know the motive of your poem. It is not 
necessary to be a great poem, in order to be 
atrue one. Some may live into one poem 
and some into another. Helen may become 
& beautiful Lyric, and Dora just a blithe, 
dainty song. As the poetic form requires 
a unity inits rythm as well asin its thought, 
so there must be corresponding unity per- 
vading the succession of acts which make 
up the body of the human poem.” In con- 
clusion the speaker said, ‘‘This poem is to 
have a soul in an ideal of personal being; 
it is to have a body of rhyme and rythm 
in graceful harmonious daily living; it is 
to have a unity in the aim of its purpose, 
and the relation of its parts; it is to breathe 





a spirit of beauty gathered from all the in- 
spirations of nature and art, and expressed 
in all the utterances of action; it is to be 
sanctified by holiness and invigorated by 
health; it is to have the spontaneousness of 
inner life, arising from unselfishness in out- 
going and unconsciousness in up-looking.” 
H. Cutssy, M. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS FROM ARKANSAS. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Since my letter was 
published in the Journat of March 2, I 
have received several communications from 
persons offering to send papers for distri- 
bution here, and also several packages of 
papers, among which were quite a number 
of copies of the JouRNAL, the Common- 
wealth, the Christian Register, the Ballot- 
Box, the Alpha, the Shield; the speeches 
of Rev. Hon. James Stansfeld in Great 
Britain on the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
also several other pamphlets and tracts on 
the same subject. Many thanks to the 
friends who have so kindly remembered us 
in this benighted part of the country. The 
Woman’s JouRNAL specially is a great ed- 
ucator, and scattering it will be like ‘‘cast- 
ing bread upon the waters.” 

I shall go North in a few weeks to spend 
the summer, but have enlisted the sympathy 
and co-operation of some ladies here, who 
will make the best possible use of any pub- 
lications sent to my address. During my 
stay at the North, I shall visit some of the 
rural districts in Illinois and Indiana, and 
shall be happy to distribute any papers or 
tracts that the friends of Woman's Emanci- 
pation may be pleased to send. My address 
will be Urbana, Ill. 

Mrs. J. E. Goopwin. 

Hico, Ark., April 6, 1878. 





TRIBUTE TO AN INDIANA WOMAN. 


Dr. Leila G. Bedell, who recently gradu- 
ated from Boston University School of 
Medicine with distinguished honor, and of 
whom flattering mention was made by the 
Boston papers, has received fresh honors in 
her native home, at Crown Point, Ind, An- 
ticipating her arrival, the citizens took pos- 
session of her pleasant house and gave her 
a rousing reception. Everything was done 
in the most delightful manner, and the af- 
fair was a complete surprise to Dr. Bedell. 
It could not fail to be an event in her life 
long to be remembered, and was certainly a 
flattering demonstration of regard, as it 
comprised almost everybody in her native 
town, and among them very many old 
acquaintances. 

Mrs. Bell is the daughter of Solon Robin- 
son, for many years the agricultural editor 
of the New York Tribune, and the wife of 
F. 8. Bedell, the well-known Indiana editor. 
She has been an indefatigable worker, oc- 
cupying responsible deputyships in county 
offices, familiar with land and legal trans- 
actions, and frequently taking editorial 
charge of her husband’s newspaper office 
during his absence, writing upon political 
topics with the utmost ease and familiarity. 
She seemed peculiarly adapted to the pro- 
fession of the law, but her desire has always 
been toward the medical profession, and 
she seems likely to distinguish herself in 
that direction. 

If one may judge by the praise which has 
been bestowed upon her thesis, (Subject— 
‘The Origin of the Two Nervous Systems, 
the Basis of Sex and of Man’s dual Psychical 
Nature,”) and the depth of thought which 
distinguished members of the profession 
have recognized in it, it may be safely pre- 
dicted that Dr. Bedell will do credit to the 
profession. 


—_———_e jo. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN HARPER'S 
MONTHLY. 


To say ‘‘the world moves” seems a poor 
expression of the fact that the popular 
magazines contain articles which legitimate- 
ly belong to the Woman's JOURNAL and its 
co-laborers, Although we have no right to 
be surprised at any evidence of love of jus- 
tice from George William Curtis, it is still 
not only exhilarating but strengthening, to 
read such portions of ‘‘The Easy Chair” in 
the April Harper, as that which commences 
with an allusion toa beautiful sonnet by 
Longfellow, commemorative of the delight- 
ful evenings of Mrs. Kemble’s readings. 

After writing quite as beautiful a sonnet, 
in prose, of these same readings, Mr. Curtis 
concludes by saying :— 

‘‘A rarer, more refined delight, which of 
us has known? Did it ever occur to us 
that Mrs. Kemble was doing anything im- 
proper, anything unreasonable? In the 
wonderful picture of Portia which her 
voice’s music drew, was there anything a 
little repulsive, a little unfeminine? 

‘‘This question was suggested to the Easy 
Chair, by the remark of one of the most de- 
voted and delighted of all the listeners at 
those readings, that he was ‘very sorry to 
see that the University of London had de- 
cided to admit women to all its degrees, 
upon precisely the same terms as men.’ 
The secret reason of this regret, of course, 
is the feeling that there would be some- 
thing unwomanly in the act of competing 
for a degree which would open the pursuit 
of professions—especially the medical pro- 
fession—which are usually and often exclu- 
sively cultivated by mea. Yet, when press- 





ed, the Easy Chair's interlocutor admitted 
that there was nothing more essentially un- 
feminine in the practice of medicine bya 
woman, than in the recitation of Shakspeare 
for the entertainment of a miscellaneous 
crowd. It is a question of habit, not of in- 
stinct nor of principle nor of reason. When 
the old Greek and Oriental idea of absolute 
seclusion and subordination is abandoned, 
a woman’s reading from Shakspeare for the 
pleasure of the public is an action not dif- 
ferent in kind from her practicing medicine, 
or serving on a school committee. This 
generation however, is more used to the 
one than to the other. It is a habit, nothing 


more.” 
These weighty sentences are followed by 


a reference to some remarks of dear witty 
Charles Lamb upon the allowable or not al- 
lowable juxta-position of certain dishes and 
certain sauces (things, which, by the way, 
only a gourmand of the superior sex under- 
stands) and an assertion that cookery was 
yet but in its empirical stage. Easy Chair 


continues: 
“It is not in cookery alone that the mys- 


tery is still unsolved (meaning the mystery 
why cabbage is reprehensible with roast 
beef, &c.) Why should it seem a womanly 
use of heaven’s gift that Jenny Lind should 
sing for the pleasure of a thousand men, and 
something strange and unfeminine that 
Portia should plead with eloquence in a 
court to save a hapless woman from prison 
or the cord? Why is it fitting that Mrs. 
Kemble should professionally read Shak- 
speare, and ‘queer’ that she should profes- 
sionally attend women in peril and sickness? 
Do we not naturally and logically glide into 
the part of the citation from Lamb that we 
just now omitted? ‘Why salmon fortifieth 
its condition with the mighty lobster sauce, 
whose embraces are fatal to the delicate 
relish of the turbot.’ Must we not say that 
we are yet but. in the rudimentary knowl- 
edge of what is and is notfeminine? When 
the example of the London University is 
not singular, but when all opportunities are 
opened equally to all talent and vocation, 
when it is not forbidden a woman to do any 
honorable work for which she is by nature 
and by study and training properly equip- 
ped, unless the laws of nature fail, will any 
greater catastrophe befall, will there be any 
more signal reversion of the order of things, 
than if cabbage should come at last to be 
eaten with roast beef, ard currant jelly ce- 
ment an alliance with the mutton’s shoul- 
der?” 7 8. H. 


THE GLASTUNBURY PERSECUTION, 


Epitors JouRNAL.—I want you to be in- 
formed occasionally, about our famous town 
affairs, so that our numerous friends who 
take your paper may now and then hear 
from us. I had an invitation to lecture be- 
fore the Farmer’s Club in Willimantic, Ct., 
giving me the privilege of speaking upon 
what subject I chose, as the committee wrote 
that some of themembers were of my way 
of thinking, and the evening of the 9th of 
April was set forthe time. In the morn- 
ing of that day, I left home at eight o’clock 
for Hartford, in a public conveyance, and 
learned on the way, that our case against 
the collector for enormous charges was 
coming on at ten o’clock before the Court 
of Common Pleas. I could not believe it, 
but thought it best to call on our lawyer. 
He was astonished, as he said he told the 
collector, that he could not attend to it till 
next week; said he: 

“It has been done on purpose for your 
disadvantage. That side must have known 
that I was going to Willimantic, for it was 
advertised in two of the Hartford papers 
the week before. It was an underhanded 
contrivance, as all their dealings against us 


have been.” 
I went with Mr. Cornwell immediately to 


court room, where I had to sit three mortal 
long hours, and to hear such testimony from 
the collector, that I could scarcely keep 
from saying, ‘‘Not a word of truth in it.” 
He had several witnesses of his own clique, 
who sat so far off that I could scarceiy un- 
derstand a word. But I was allowed a 
minute or so to answer the collector, to con- 
tradict his testimony, but had to leave in the 
midst of such infamous works, for I must 
keep my word to the Willimantic Farmer's 
Club. I had a fine time there, was greeted 
with most beautiful music, and told by 
many that they had been well entertained, 
though I had been so worked up that I for- 
got the most interesting part of my dis- 
course. But I had a grand audience and 
received most agreeable attentions, and felt 
much indebted to that intelligent club. 

On my return I could not find our lawyer, 
so that I cannot yet tell you how the case 
was decided. Though, by what I have 
heard of the judge, it is most probable he 
will follow suit with Geo. G. Sumner, and 
decide for the town; foras yet, women have 
no wotes. Last night, a school-tax was 
brought in by a young friend of ours. 
Though of small amount, we could not con- 
scientiously pay it. Itis the same district 








that forced usto pay double for building | 


a new schoolhouse what it would have cost 
had it been built by contract, as the women 
desired. Our town-tax was sent us by mail 
in March, and we are obliged to keep our 
outside doors, ten in number, locked, to 
keep out the unfeeling collector. 
Jura E. SMITH. 
Glastonbury, Ct., April 13, 1878. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, _ 


. Now Bagtend Wemewie Club. Monday, 

pril 22, 3.30 p. m., Mr. Henry ng will 6 

the “Origin of Mountains." . cole 
Sunday Meetings for Women.—On the 

22st inst.. at 4 Park Street, 3 Pp.m., Dr. Marie Zakrze- 

weka will speak on “Domestic Life." 


For Sale.—Butler Health Lift. Good as new, 
Half price. Health of owner no longer requires it, 
Address 1543 N. 13th Street, Phil., Pa. tf 


Wanted.—A few first class boarders forthe sum- 
mer. For particulars, address, 
6wl4 Lypia E. Spurvine, Bucksport, Maine. 














The Moral Education Association wi! 
hold meetings during the month of April as follows: 

On Saturday, April 20,3 Pp. m., at Mra. Temple's, 
Neponset, Miss H. 8S. Tolman will speak. Subject: 
“Intention.”’ Cars leave Old Colony depot at 2.30. 
Friends at depot. ‘ 

On Saturday, April 27, 3 Pp. m., at Mra. Clapp’s, Ne- 
ponset, Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak. Bublect. 

On Saturday, May 4,3 Pp. m., at Mrs. E. L. W. Will- 
son's, Dedham, corner of Highland and Lowder 
Streets. Mrs. A.M. Diaz will 6 - Subject, “So- 
ciety and Individuality.” Cars leave Providence de- 
pot at 1230. Friends at depot. 
‘The Newspaper Literature of our Children.” Cars 
leave Old Colony depot at 2.30. Friends at depot. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 





Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union,.—4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Monday, 7% vp. M., Talks on Health, by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 74 P. M., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Eutertainments. 

Thursday evening, Lectures. 

Friday. 3 rp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 3Pp.m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &c, 

Sundays, 3 Pp. M., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation. 

The Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 


The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornrmental, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. m., on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The Reading-room ef the Union is free to all women. 

Annual membership, $1. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25.00. 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantages, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments. 


Wanted.—A lady agent in every town, to sell the 
celebrated German Plant Food, (price 10 cents,) for 
making plants grow and blossom; one lady sold 600 
peckages in a few weeks. C. W. GUY, Bedford 
treet, Boston. * Iwl6 








“That There Should One man remain ig- 
norant who had capacity for knowledge, thisI calla 
Tragedy.”’— Carlyle. 

Ayoung journalist actively engaged in his profes- 
sion has not the means for obtaining the thorough ed- 
ucation requisite to the highest usefulness and success. 
YOUNG JOURNALIST, care Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
New York. 2wl6 





Mrs. Margaret W., Campbell will give a 
Woman Suffrage lecture in Chelsea, at Hawthorne 
Hall, Hawthorne Street, Wednesday evening, April 
24, at 745 o'clock, under the auspices of the Chelsea 
Woman Suffrage Club. 





Desirable Suites of Rooms for House- 
Beopang may be engaged in the Hore. BaLpwin, 
just finished, at 3922—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ 240 to $380 
per annum, according to size and situation. 

a This ae has light and air on - sides, all the an 
ows opening on open space; also a passenger an 

freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot waren omett | room 

for storage, and a very large yard for drying clothes. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and a ~—y 
may be made to L. T. Cushing, at the Hotel. dwin, 
between 5 and 244 o'clock. 





For Sale or To Let,.—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale. thirty-three minutes by rail from Bostou, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass, fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace 
gas, etc. High ground, pleasant view, ote $12,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Termseasy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. wm. to 5 P. M., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. lyl0 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


pn natont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
gi ttoenngmene, Seeman & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


g Si——ateetieens Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
le St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 


Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 











AN_ASTONISHING OFFER. 
Tue INDEPENDENT, of New York, offers in another 


| column to give away, absolutely, a Worcester’s Un- 


abridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, which retails 
everywhere for $10, and is, of course, a household 


| necessity. How they can do it is, we must confess, 


a mystery; but that they do there is no question. 
Tae [INDEPENDENT is now publishing Rev. JossPa 
Coox’s famous Monday Lectures, which are creating 
so much discussion everywhere. 
See advertisement of Taz Inpspenpent in this 
paper. = dteow. 


——_—_— 
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